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CHAPTER XII. 
OUR GODFATHER. 


A mMonTH and two days of our little lives had passed away, and 
another evening was in the wane, without any appearance of our 
worthy Uncle and Godfather elect, the rich and respectable Mr. 
Jinkins Rumbold. 

He had written, briefly indeed, to accept the sponsorship, and to 
beg that the spare bed might be regularly slept in, seeing that he 
was subject to the rheumatism: but, although the morrow was 
appointed for the Christening, still he came not. No—although his 
mattress, thanks to the indefatigable Kezia, was well shaken, his 
blankets thoroughly aired, his sheets sweetly lavendered — a fire 
laid ready for lighting in the grate—a bowpot, daily renewed, on 
the mantel-shelf—and the Book of Common Prayer, with the leaf 
turned down at the Public Baptism of Infants, deposited on the 
walnut-wood table. | 

My mother was in despair; for she was a devotee of a very ancient 
and numerous sect, renowned for self-torture and voluntary martyr- 
dom. Not that she ever scourged or flagellated her own body with 
cords or rods, or gashed her flesh with knives, or secred it with uncut 
talons, or wore sackcloth next her skin, or emaciated her frame by 
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long fasts or frequent vigils; but for such painful exercises as lying 
on metaphorical thorns, sitting on figurative pins and needles, or 
hanging on colloquial tenter hooks, she was a first-class saint of the 
self-tormenting order of the Fidgets. 

“It don’t signify!” she said in a crying tone, and flouncing down 
in the great white dimity-covered chair in the bedroom, as if her legs 
had suddenly struck work. “I’m quite worn out! If my brother 
means to stand for his nephews, he ought to be here by this time. 
Here we are, as I may say, on the very brink of the font, and no 
godfather ! —at least, not certain. It is running it cruelly fine; it is, 
indeed !” 

As my mother during these observations had first looked down at 
the floor, as if addressing the spirits under the earth, and then up at 
the ceiling, as though appealing to all the angels in heaven, Mrs. 
Prideaux, in her intermediate sphere, did not feel called upon to 
reply, but continued quietly to rock the cradle. 

“ A stranger,” continued my mother, “ might be excused for indif- 
ference ; but when a brother and an uncle exhibits such apathy, what 
as one to think ?” 

Still the nurse remained silent; for the speaker, during her apo- 
strophe, had fixed her eyes on the neglected twins. But my mother 
was yearning for sympathy, and, therefore, aimed her next appeal 
point blank at the mark. 

“T confess it does fret‘and worry me; but it is too bad, Mrs. P. ; 
is it not ?” 

“ Not having the pleasure to know the gentleman,” replied Mrs. P., 
“TY must beg to decline hazarding an opinion. The delay may have 
proceeded from procrastination, or it may have arisen from some 
accident.” 

“ Gracious Heaven !” exclaimed my mother, clasping her hands as 
if wrung by some positive calamity. ‘“ Yes, you are right! There 
must have been an accident! You only echo my own misgivings. 
There have been heavy rains lately, and the waters are out of course. © 
Oh! my poor, dear, drowned brother! To think that, perhaps, 
whilst I am blaming and reproaching you : 

She stopped, for at that very instant the door opened ; and, ushered 
in by my father, and closely followed by Kezia, the dear undrowned 
brother walked into the chamber, perfectly safe and dry, and not a 
little astonished at the hysterical scream and vehement caress with 
which he was welcomed. 

At last my mother untwined her arms from his neck, and sank 
again into the easy chair. 

“Thank God!” she exclaimed, “ you are safe! But oh! how 
changed!” an observation she prudently whispered to herself; but 
which, nevertheless, was plainly telegraphed by the workings of her 
features. And truly the alteration she beheld would have justified a 
louder exclamation. From top to toe, the former Jinkins Rumbold 
had undergone a complete metamorphosis. Instead of his old- 
fashioned wig — formal, as if cut in yew, by some Dutch topiarian 
— he wore his own hair, or rather a fringe of it,}to his bald head ; — 
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the quaint pigtail, which used to dangle at his nape, was also re- 
trenched ; but his chin, by way of compensation, displayed a beard 
like a French sapper’s. And where was his precise white cravat, 
with its huge bow? Disearded for a black silk kerchief, carelessly 
tied round his neck in the sailor style, with a lax double-knot. His 
silver knee and foot buckles were likewise gone; for his square-toed 
shoes were replaced by a kind of easy buskins, and his kerseymere 
shorts had become longs, as wide and loose as the trousers of a 
marine. His waistcoat was unique; and his coat—cut after some 
original pattern of his own—was remarkable for the number and 
amplitude of its pockets: fit, there was none. He seemed to have 
won a suit of clothes in a raffle, and to have adopted them for his own 
wear from the sole merit of being so easy and roomy that he could 
roll about in them—like a great oracle of those days, Doctor Johnson. 

What an Uncle !—what a Godfather ! 

Well might Kezia gape and gasp like a hooked gudgeon at such a 
phenomenon! Nay, the genteel nurse herself opened her eyes to a most 
vulgar width, and stared at the strange gentleman with a pertinacity 
quite inconsistent with her usual good manners. 

My father alone was unmoved. Accustomed to the extraordinary 
whims and crotchets of sick and insane humanity, he was not sur- 
prised by the oddities of his kinsman, which he ascribed to their true 
source. The truth is, whilst the worthy drysalter remained in trade 
the monotonous routine of business induced and required a corre- 
sponding precision and formality of conduct and character. He had 
neither leisure nor leave to be eccentric. ‘To caper and curvet on the 
commercial railroad is as dangerous as inconvenient and inconsistent. 
But once released from business, and its habits, like the retired trades- 
man who sets up his fancy carriage, or builds his “ Folly,” he started 
his hobby. Its nature chance helped to determine, by throwing into 
his way a certain treatise, by some cosmogony man of the Monboddo 
school, if not actually an unacknowledged work from the pen of the 
speculative philosopher, who maintained that Man, at the creation, 
had a tail like the Monkey. However, the original uncle Rumbold 
had so translated himself as to be hardly recognisable by his next of 
kin. 

* Ah! I see how it is,” he said. “ You miss my wig and tail, and 
are boggling at my beard. A manly ornament, isn’t it—as in- 
tended by the Creator? For eighteen months, sister—for a year and 
a half, brother-in-law—no razor has touched my chin, and, please 
God, never shall again — never ! — at least while I preserve my reason. 
As for shaving, it’s a piece of effeminacy, the invention of modern 
foppery ; to say nothing of the degradation of having your nose, 
that very sensitive feature, and one of the seats of honour, pulled 
here and there, right and left, up and down, at the will of a con- 
temptible penny barber.” 

“ Very degrading, indeed,” said my father, stroking his own chin 
with his hand, as if coaxing a beard to grow from it. 

“Tf there’s a ridiculous spectacle in the world,” continued Uncle 
Rumbold, “its a full-grown man, a son of Adam the Great, with his 
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human face divine lathered like a dead wall at its whitewashing — 
now crying with the suds in his eye, and then spitting with the soap 
in his mouth—and undergoing all this painful, and absurd, and dis- 
gusting penance for what? Why, to get rid of the very token that 
gives the world assurance of a man.” 

“ Ridiculous enough!” said my father. 

“ My wig, on the contrary, was an artificial appendage, and accord- 
ingly 1 have abandoned it. If, as a sign of mature age, nature ordains 
me to be as bald as a coot, so be it—I will go to my grave with an 
unsophisticated bare sconce. The same with my queue. If she had 
intended me to wear a pig’s tail bound in black ribbon, at my nape, 
she would have furnished me with one, or at least the germ of one, 
at my birth—but she did not, and therefore I have docked off the 
substitute.” 

“ So I perceive,” said my father. 

“ Yes, sir, asa foreign anomaly. But a beard,” resumed Uncle 
Rumbold, “is quite another thing—a hair-loom, as I may say, from 
our first ancestor. Its roots were implanted in Paradise—and its 
shoots grew and flourished on the chins of the patriarchs. And what 
can we conceive more awful and majestic than the beards, white as 
the driven snow, and reaching down to the girdle of Abraham, Isaac, 
or Jacob, in their old age? But would they have been looked up to 
and implicitly obeyed by the people as God’s own vicegerents if they 
had shaved? Not they!—And what, I should like to know, intimi- 
dated the barbarian Gauls when they invaded the Roman Capitol ?” 

“A flock of cackling geese,” replied my mother, who had some 
random recollections of ancient history. 

“ A flock of cackling fiddle-sticks!” cried Uncle Rumbold, “It 
was the beards, the venerable beards, of the Roman Senators. And 
I cannot help thinking that if our Members of Parliament adopted 
that classic fashion, and no men appeal oftener to the classics, they 
would not only deliberate with far more gravity and decorum, but 
frame laws much more wise, and profound, and just, than they do 
at present. In fact, all the great lawgivers wore beards. Look 
at Moses !— look at Solon !— look at Lycurgus! —look at our Al- 
fred.” 

+ “Tf you please, sir,” said Kezia— her patience worn out to the last 
thread — “ won’t you look at our twins ?” 

“Eh? what?” snapped Uncle Rumbold, annoyed in his turn, 
and waving off the maid of all work with an impatient sweep of his 
oratorical right arm. “ By and by, my good woman, by and by. The 
twins, I suppose, are pretty much the same as other infants— little 
fat human squabs.” 

* As you please, sir,”. replied Kezia, with a courtesy, but heighten- 
ing in colour and expression towards a Red Lioness. “All I know is, 
they are such a pair of twin nevies as any uncle might be proud of — 
if he was the Grand Turk himself!” 

“ Well, well,” said Uncle Rumbold, rather pleased than piqued by 
the allusion to his Oriental appendage. “Where are they? Oh, 
yonder! — Poor little wretches!” _ | 
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“ Poor little wretches!” exclaimed an echo, very like the voice of 
Kezia; but attributed by Uncle Rumbold to Mrs. Prideaux. 

" Yes, poor little wretches'!” he repeated, addressing himself to the 
nurse. ‘I do pity them —for of course they are to be bound up and 
bandaged like young mummies of the Nile.” 

“I presume you mean swaddled, sir,” replied Mrs. Puidienin, 

“I do, ma’am,” said Uncle Rumbold; “that is to say, imprisoning 
their young tender freé-born limbs with linen rollers, and flannel 
fetters, and other diabolical contrivances for cramping the on of 
nature. But perhaps, ma’am, you wear garters?” , 

The genteel nurse assented, with a slight bend of acquiescence. 

“ Because {I never do,” said Uncle Rumbold. “I detest all liga- 
tures ; they check the circulation of the blood, and consequently the 
flow of ideas. I once got upon my legs, with garters on, to speak in 
public, and I broke down at the very first sentence —I did, indeed ! 
No, no —no ligatures for me! Look here, ma’am— and he threw 
open the bosom of his waistcoat— “no braces, you see! — but one 
garment buttoned on the other, like a schoolboy’s.” 

“JT am no judge, sir, of masculine habiliments,” replied the genteel 
nurse; “but of the infantine costume I can speak, which is the same 
as custom prescribes in the highest families.” 

“ Custom !” exclaimed Uncle Rumbold. ‘ Confound custom! 
Why not be guided by the light of nature?” And he gave such a 
rhetorical blow on the head of the cradle, that the twins started broad 
awake in a fright, and began to pipe in concert like a double flageolet. 
In another moment they were sending their smothered cries, through 
stuff and linen, into the bosom and very heart of the maid of all work, 
who, with an infant on each arm, hurried to the door, which she ne- 
vertheless contrived to unfasten, and then pushed wide open, with one 
leg and foot. 

But Uncle Rumbold either overlooked or withstood the hints, and 
continued his harangue to the nurse. 

“In the savage state, ma’am, the human animal has no swaddling. 
Look at the wild American papoose.” 

“But ours an’t papooses,” cried Kezia, — “ they’re babbies.” * 

‘“‘ Pshaw !|— nonsense, woman!” said Uncle Rumbold. “Go to 
your kitchen. I say, ma’am, the human animal, in a state of nature, 
is never swaddled !— never! For example, the American Indians. 
Let us suppose that those two infants there, in the housemaid’s arms, 
were young Crows, or Dog-Ribs - 

“TI won’t suppose any such falsities!” cried the indignant house- 
maid. 

“Hush! hush, pray hush! whined my mother. “Kezia, do hold 
your tongue, or I shall go distracted!” As in fact she was, poor 
woman, between her dread of offending our wealthy Godfather, and her 
horror of his doctrines. But my father enjoyed the discussion, and 
was sawing away with his forefinger across the bridge of his nose, as 
if it had been that of a fiddle. 

In the mean time my mother’s interruption had drawn Uncle 
Rumbold’s discourse upon herself. “I don’t know, sister,” he said, 
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“if my spiritual capacity of Godfather invests me with any control 
over their physical education; but if those two boys were mine, 
every blessed day of their lives, wet or dry, shade or shine, hot or 
cold, they should enjoy for an hour or two the native liberty of their 
limbs, and sprawl and crawl as naked as they were born, on the 
grass-plot,” 

“‘ Gracious goodness !—On the damp lawn!” 

“ Ay, or soaking wet, if it so happened; and what’s more, the 
youngsters should have to climb some tree or other for their suspended 
victuals.” 

“Why the poor things would starve!” exclaimed my mother. 

“ Not they,” said Uncle Rumbold. “Trust to the light of nature! 
Hunger and instinct would soon teach them to scramble up the stem, 
like young monkeys—ay, as nimble as marmosets !” 

My mother shook her head. ‘“ But they would sprawl and crawl 
into the fish-pond.” 

“So much the better,” said uncle Rumbold, “for then they might 
have a swim.” 

“ But does that come by nature too?” inquired my mother, 

“Of course,” answered Uncle Rumbold—‘“as it does to a fish. 
Look at the savage islanders—I forget what author relates it—but 
when one of the native canoes or proas was upset, a little Carib, or a 
week old, who had never been in the water before, kept swimming 
about in the sea, till the vessel was righted, as spontaneously as a 
dog.” 

My mother again shook her head. 

“Fact, and in print,” said Uncle Rumbold—‘“he was paddling 
about like a water-spaniel; and why not? ‘The art of swimming is 
innate. Take your own twins, there, and chuck them into the river 
opposite P 

“The Lord forbid!” ejaculated my mother, to which Kezia re- 
sponded with as fervent an “ Amen.” 

“‘I say, chuck them into the river,” repeated Uncle Rumbold, “and 
you will see them strike out with their arms and legs as naturally as 
frogs. In fact, it is my decided opinion that man in his pristine 
state was intended by the Creator to be amphibious.” 

“Did you ever make, personally, any experiments in natation?” 
inquired my father, in his most serious voice. 

“Why, I can’t say that I ever did, exactly,” replied Uncle Rumbold. 
“But what does that signify, when I’m convinced of my theory? 
However, as I said before to my sister, if I am to have any share in 
the physical education of my godsons, those are the principles upon 
which, guided by the light of nature, I mean to act.” 

My father made a low bow, so low, that it would have seemed 
farcical, but for the air of profound gratitude which he contrived to 
throw into his countenance; but my mother involuntarily uplifted 
her hands and eyes, while Kezia, forbidden to speak, gave a low groan 
or rather grunt. 

“In the mean time,” resumed Uncle Rumbold, “I have not for- 
gotten a sponsorial offering,” and diving his hand into one of the 
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many huge cloth closets or pockets in his coat, he extricated with 
some difficulty a brown paper parcel, which he presented rather 
ostentatiously to my mother. | 

* No trumpery spoons, sister, or jingling corals,” he said, as he 
fingers nervously fumbled at the string —“ but something that, rightly 
employed, will increase in interest and be a benefit to the boys 
through life.” 

My mother’s fingers trembled more than ever at these words, and 
twitched convulsively at the double knot, whilst a score of vague 
images, including a pile of Bank notes, to be invested in twin an- 
nuities, passed through her agitated mind. Kezia, with held breath, 
and broad undisguised anxiety in her party-coloured face, intently 
watched the unfolding of the successive coverings; and even in the 
well-bred Mrs. Prideaux curiosity triumphed so completely over 
courtesy, that she jostled and incommoded our Godfather in her eager- 
ness to partake of the revelation. At last the inmost veil of lawn 
paper was removed. 

“ A book!” murmured my mother. 

Kezia, fetching her breath again with a deep-drawn sigh, deposited 
the dear twins in the cradle and hastily left the room; while the 
genteel nurse, giving her head the slightest toss in the world, resumed 
her seat and her needle-work. 

* A book!” repeated my mother. 

“ Ay, the Book of Books, as I call it,” said Uncle Rumbold—“ the 
Bible, of course, excepted.” 

“* And a presentation copy,” remarked my father, adroitly catching 
the volume as it slid off my mother’s knees, “with the writer’s 
autograph on the fly-leaf !” 

“ Yes—and a tall copy and unique, and privately printed,” said 
Uncle Rumbold. “A work as original as scarce —as logical as 
learned — as correct as copious — as sensible as sublime —as cap- 
tivating as convincing —as playful as powerful —as elegant as ele- 
vating —the life-long study of a profound philosopher —in short, a 
work worthy of its title —‘ The Light of Nature !’” 

** It is all very fine, no doubt,” said my mother. 

“ A perfect treasury —a mine of riches!” exclaimed Uncle Rum- 
bold. ‘ The Holy Testament excepted, the world has never received 
such a legacy. And this, as I believe, the only copy extant! A gift, 
let me tell you, sister, that nothing. but our near relationship, and my 
anxiety for the future welfare of two—I say two nephews — could 
have extorted from me.” 

“ A mine—a treasury—and a legacy,” repeated my mother, with 
a tear, that might or might not be a pledge of sincerity, gushing from 
either eye. “ You are very kind, I’m sure—very kind and con- 
siderate, indeed. — Who’s there ?” 

It was Catechism Jack, come to announce that supper was on the 
table, in the parlour. So the conference in-the bed-chamber broke 
up. Uncle Rumbold offered his arm to my mother to lead her down 
stairs; and my father, whistling a march, in a whisper, brought up the 
rear, Nothing worthy of record passed during the meal, except 
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that the guest received and relished the mixture which had been 
promised to him by letter at.the suggestion of Mr. Postle, namely, 
“a draught of something comforting to be taken the last thing at 
night — say, diluted alcohol sweetened with sugar.” The dose was 
even repeated —and then the parties separated, and retired to their 
respective chambers. 

“ Well, my dear,” asked my father as he stepped into bed, “how 
do you like the ‘ Light of Nature ?’” | 

“ T wish,” said my mother — but stopping short in the middle of 
her wish to give a vehement puff at the candle—‘“I wish I could 
blow it out!” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


OUR OTHER GODFATHER, AND THE GODMOTHER. 


“ GEORGE !” 

“ Well?” 

“ How is the morning?” asked my mother, entering full-dressed, 
and accosting my father, as he looked over the Venetian half-blind of 
the parlour window. | 

“ Why, I think,” replied my father, “ considering those low dirty- 
looking clouds, with tattered dripping skirts, lounging about the 
horizon, like ragged reprobates who have slept all night in the open 
air and the gutter, that we shall have a general sprinkling to-day, 
as well as the particular one in the church.” 

“YT am always unlucky in. my weather,” grumbled my mother, 
* especially when it is wanted to be fine. We shall be nicely soaked 
and draggled, of course; for the glass-coach must draw up at the 
turnstile-gate ; and we shall have to paddle up the wet sloppy church- 
yard, and the path has been new gravelled, and the dripping yew- 
trees will green-spot all our things.” 

“ You must take umbrellas and clogs,” said my father. 

“To go clattering up the avenue, and cluttering with into the 
porch! And the poor children will catch colds, and have the snufiles,” 
added my mother, taking a desponding look at the dull sky over my 
father’s shoulder. “ Yes, it will rain cats and dogs, sure enough!” 

“ There will be the less mobbing,” suggested my father. 

“ 'That’s no comfort!” retorted my mother. “I don’t mind a 
crowd, or being a. spectacle, or I should certainly object to walk in 
public with my brother; for, unless ’m mistaken, we shall have all 
the tag-rag and bobtail boys in the parish running after him like a 
Guy Fox. And Kezia too—as if it was necessary at a christening 
to dress up like a sie-Harlequin, with cherry ribbons on a Mazarine 
blue bonnet, and a scarlet shawl over a bright green gown !” 

“ And our twins ?” 

“Oh, Mrs. Prideaux. has kept them genteel—though it was a 
struggle too — what with the rosettes and lace quiltings that Kezia 
wanted to stitch on their caps and robes. And then Jack F 
_ © What of him?” asked my father, with some alarm, 
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“I have only had one glimpse of him,” replied my mother, “ in 
his new livery; and clean washed and combed, and smartened up 
respectable enough, if he hadn’t ornamented his jacket with a parcel 
of strips of French grey cloth, as well as a great bow stuck in his hat, 
with a white-headed nail. But Mr. Postle has stripped off his finery, 
and sent him out with the basket.” 

“Very good,” said my father; “and my bearded brother-in-law, 
has he been called? He ought to be dressed and down by this time, 
for he hasn’t to shave.” 

“Oh, pray don’t joke about him,” exclaimed my mother ; “as it is, 
I’m sadly afraid he'll be affronted before he goes. Do all I can, I can 
hardly keep myself from flying out at his daring doctrines about the 
poor children — and, as to Kizzy, I verily believe she suspects he is 
an ogre in disguise. She can’t bear him even to come near the in- 
fants, though he has only kissed them once since he came, and then 
she wiped their dear little faces directly, as if she thought they would 
catch his beard.” | 

“ And if they had,” roared the gruff voice of Uncle Rumbold, as he 
pushed open the parlour-door which had been ajar; “if they had 
caught my beard, it’s better than catching the chin cough. But come, 
come, no apologies; I’m not easily offended, or I should have been 
huffy just now with your housemaid, who told me to the hairy thing 
itself, that it ought to have been blue.” 

“Poor Kizzy,” said my father, “ she is plain and plain-spoken, but 
as honest and faithful as unrefined.” 

“ Ah! a child of Nature,” said Uncle Rumbold, “well, I like her 
all the better ; and, if she has a sister disengaged in the same capacity, 
Pll hire her on the spot. ‘The true old breed of domestic servants is 
almost worn out, nearly extinct in England, like the bustard and the 
cock-of-the-wood— partly their fault and partly our own, by always 
setting them too high or too low — over our heads or under our heels 
— either pampered like pet monkeys, or snubbed like born slaves — 
never treated according to the light of nature. For instance, there’s 
the tender passion. It’s notorious that nine-tenths of the poor girls 
in Bedlam went crazy from suppressed sweethearts, and yet, forsooth, 
no followers are to be allowed; so that unless Molly falls in love 
with my lord, and John nourishes a flame for my lady, as he often 
does, by the way, they might as well have no human hearts in their 
bosoms. Whereas, servants have passions and feelings as well as our- 
selves — the same natural capacities for liking and loving — ay, and 
perhaps stronger at it too, as they are at scouring floors and scrubbing 
tables !” 

How long this harangue might have proceeded is uncertain, pro- 
bably till church time, but for a new arrival, our second godfather, 
the proctor from Doctors’ Commons. In all outward and visible 
signs he was the direct antagonist of his co-sponsor. His beard and 
whiskers were cleanly shaved off; and although he was not bald, his 
hair was cropped as close as a pugilist’s. Then his cravat was 
starched so stiffly, and tied so tightly, that he seemed in constant peril 
of strangulation : his coat fitted him like a skin, exhibiting a wasp- 
like figure suspiciously suggestive of stays ; and his tight pantaloons 
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were as tight as: those famous ones, into which the then Prince of 
Wales could not get, it was said, without supernatural assistance. 
In his manners, besides, he was as prim and reserved as our uncle 
was free and easy, —so that while introducing Mr. Titus Lacy to 
Mr. Jenkins Rumbold, my father could not help adding to himself, 
“‘ alias Lord Chesterfield and Lord Rokeby.” 

Another tap at the parlour door, and in stalked our godmother, 
Miss, or, as she was generally called, Mrs. Pritchard, a spinster as vir- 
tuous in reputation as Cato’s daughter, and as towering above her 
sex, for she stood nearly six feet high without her cap. In features 
she rather countenanced the Rumbold practice, for though her upper 
lip was decidedly hairy she never shaved; but in her figure she in- 
clined to the Titus Lacy persuasion, her waist was so very slender — 
whilst in her notions of the powers and duties of a sponsor, she dif- 
fered from both; mysteriously hinting that by some mystical spiritual 
connection with the twins, she became more their mother than their 
mother, who was simply their parent in the flesh, and as such only 
entitled to wash, feed, and clothe their bodies, or to whip them if 
naughtiness required. My mother, it may be supposed, did not 
greatly relish or approve of this doctrine : but the truth is, the un- 
expected refusal of a female friend, at the eleventh hour, had com- 
pelled her to accept the proffered sponsorship of Mrs. Pritchard, in spite 
of that lady’s former declaration, that if she did become a religious 
surety, she would not be a nominal one, but fulfil her vows and act 
up to the character: the nature of which character she painted 
during breakfast in such colours, that, as Uncle Rumbold whispered to 
my father, “ she promised to make a devil of a godmother!” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE CHRISTENING,. 





My mother was out inher forebodings. By the time that breakfast 
was over, the ragged dirty-looking clouds had skulked off, and the 
tall poplar over the way shot up into a clear blue sky. The narrow 
strip of river that was visible above the grassy bank glittered like a 
stream of molten gold; and the miller’s pigeons, a sure sign of settled 
weather, were flying in lofty circles in the sunny air, casting happy 
glances, no doubt, at the earth beneath and the heaven above, instead 
of a steak under and a crust over them. 

Even the little shabby boys who kept jumping over the post on 
the near side of the road, evidently reckoned on “Set Fair,” for 
while many of them were without hat or cap, and some had no coat, 
great or small, none had brought umbrellas,—few had even water-proof 
shoes on their feet, much less clogs. A great comfort and relief it 
was, the said solitary post, to the young expectants, most of whom had 
to wait a couple of hours more or less, before the glass-coach driven - 
by one man and a nosegay, and drawn by a pair of horses and two 
peonies, pulled up at the Doctor’s door. 

The mob in the mean time greatly increased, for a rumour of the 
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bearded godfather, exaggerated, as the-tale travelled, into the Grand 
Turk and the Great Mogul, had flown throughout the parish, so that 
when the gentlemen — who preferred to walk to the church — issued 
from the house, it was through an avenue planted with men, women, 
and children, six deep, and amidst a cheer which only the united 
Charity Schools, of both sexes, could have composed. 

“Huzza!” they shouted,—‘“‘ Moses for ever!—Huzza! for the 
Great Mogul!” with other cries which our eccentric uncle would fain 
have loitered to enjoy and retort, but for the hauling at one arm of 
Mr. Titus Lacy, who was disgusted with the familiarity of the lower 
orders, and the dragging on the other side of my father, anxious to 
be in good time. But the mob was not to be shaken off or left 
behind any more than the swarming flies that encircle a horse’s head. 
Even so, a buzzing cluster of satellites, male and female, old, middle- 
aged, and young, kept running, shuffling, trotting, behind, beside, and 
before the persecuted trio, whom, with a suffocating cloud of dust, 
they accompanied along the road, through the churchyard, and up 
the yew-tree avenue to the ancient porch, where an offcast of the 
curious but less active inhabitants, the lame, the infirm, and the 
indolent, awaited their arrival. 

Thanks to this diversion, the glass-coach followed with a smaller 
escort, yet not so few but that there was constantly at each window 
the bobbing head of some long-legged lad or lass snatching peeps, by 
running jumps, at my mother and godmother, in full dress, sitting 
bolt upright on the back seat, and on the front one Mrs. Prideaux 
and Kezia, both in their best, and each holding a remarkably fine 
twin in her arms or on her lap. But it was otherwise when the 
females alighted at the churchyard gate and walked up the avenue, 
where the minority joined the majority of the mob. ‘Then all the 
clamour was renewed. “Huzza! Old Close! Longbeard for ever! 
Huzza for the Great Mogul! Who's lost his Billy Goat?” with 
other cries more or less jocose, and some hostile ones, indicative, 
alas! of my poor father’s declining popularity. 

“ Who frightened Sally Warner into fits?” screamed a gawky girl, 
pointing with her coarse red finger at Kezia. 

* And who wanted to ’natomize her ?” bawled an old lame woman, 
shaking her crutch at the Doctor. 

“* And won't sell opie!” grumbled a surly-looking labourer. 

* And prescribed a child to sleep with a sick monkey,” cried a 
woman with a green shade over her eyes. 

“ And a parish burying for our poor Sukey,” muttered a tall man 
with a black hatband on his brown hat. 

“ And begrudged us our Godsend!” murmured a woman in rusty 
mourning. 

“That is untrue at any rate,” said my father to himself, and with 
the serenity of a good man conscious of the rectitude of his intentions, 
he stepped smilingly into the church, where the curate was waiting, 
and the whole party being assembled the baptismal ceremony immedi- 
ately began. And for a time the service proceeded with due decorum, 
till about the middle of it, when the clergyman had to demand, “ Dost 
thou in the name of this child renounce the Devil and all his works ?” 
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“T do,” shouted a voice from-one of the pews, “and*all the sinful 
lusts of the flesh.” 

Every eye instantly curio’: in the diréetion of the sound, and at 
once recognised a well-known face, with its mouth sucking at a fore- 
finger just clapped into it. 

It was Catechism Jack,—who had been betrayed by a familiar 
phrase in the service into one of his old responses. 

The curate paused, and made a signal to the beadle, who proceeded 
to eject the unlucky respondent from the church,—not without an 
altercation and a struggle, for Jack pleaded piteously to be allowed to 
see the christening, and even clung to the pew-door, from which at 
length he was wrenched, with a crash and a jingle of ‘broken glass, 
whilst a powerful and disagreeable odour quickly diffused itself through- 
out the building. 

“‘ There goes a whole basketful of physic,” said my father sotto voce 
to himself. 

“So much the better,” said uncle Rumbold, in the same suppressed 
tone. “ Trust to nature.” 

“QO! I shall die! I shall swoon away!” murmured my mother, 
showing a strong inclination to go into a fit on the spot, but the hys- 
terical passion was scared away by ‘a stern emphatic whisper from 
Mrs. Pritchard. 

“ Don’t faint HERE!” and then turning to the curate and pointing 
with her long bony forefinger to the font she added aloud: “TI object, 
sir, to that consecrated element being used for reviving !” 

The protest, however, was unnecessary, for my mother recovered 
without any relief from water, save what stood in her own eyes ; and 
order being restored, the ceremony proceeded to the end without in- 
terruption, or any thing extraordinary —except that at the final ex- 
hortation, when every one else was standing up according to the 
printed direction, Kezia was observed on her knees, evidently offering 
up a private extempore prayer,—a departure from the orthodox rite 
which incurred a severe rebuke from Mrs. Pritchard the moment the 
curate had pronouneed the last syllable of the service. 

“ Well,” said Kezia, mistaking the drift of a lecture that insisted 
on a strict observance of the ceremonials, “ and if I did kneel down 
without a cassock ” she meant a hassock. 

“‘ But you were putting up a heterodox petition of your own fram- 
ing,” interrupted the angry spinster. 

“ Well, I own I was,” answered Kezia; “ for the two dear little 
lively members just admitted into the church. And where’s the harm 
if it did proceed from my own heart and soul, instead of the Common 
Prayer Book ?—It was religiously composed, and I do hope,” she 
added, unconsciously adopting the language of her bakery, “I do 
hope and trust it won’t rise the worse for being home-made.” 

Here the controversy dropped ; and the usual entries and signatures 
having been made in the vestry, the family party reissued from the 
porch, saluted by the same cries as before, along the yew-tree avenue, 
and through the churchyard gate, where the majority of the mob dis- 
persed in different directions, so that the Great Mogul and the glass- 
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coach were followed by only the idlest of the. boys and girls, and of 
those one or two dropped off in every dozen yards. 

The momeht my father reached home he hurried into the surgery, 
and related to Mr. Postle what had occurred in the church with the 
medicine and Catechism Jack. 

“T knew it! Say I told you so!” exclaimed Mr. Postle. “ What 
else could come of entrusting the basket practice to an idiot! But 
of course, sir, you will discharge him directly.” 

“ Certainly,” replied my father, his good sense immediately re- 
cognising the policy of the measure, but his humanity as promptly 
suggesting a loophole for evasion. ‘ Yes, he shall be discharged on 
the spot,—that is to say, should the beadle be dismissed, for from 
what I saw of the scuffle, he had quite as much to do with the down- 
fal of the basket as poor Jack.” 

By a curious coincidence, whilst Mr. Postle in the surgery was 
thus advising my father to send away the footboy, Mrs. Pritchard, in 
the parlour, was recommending to my mother a month’s warning for 
Kezia, and with a similar result. 

“ Why, she does forget her own sphere dreadfully,” said my 
mother; “and puts herself very forward in the parlour, and in the 
nursery, and even in the surgery, besides behaving very improperly 
and independently, as you say, ma’am, in the church.— Yes, I must 
and will part with her—at least as soon as I can find another like 
her, to do the work of three servants —and which I never shall.” | 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE SUPPER. 


Tue clock struck nine. 

As settled in domestic conclave, the dinner had been only a plain 
early meal, at which the two godfathers and the godmother were 
treated as three of the family, the grand festival in honour of the 
christening being reserved for the evening ; and my mother, attended 
by Mrs. Pritchard, had just slipped from the drawing-room to inspect 
the preparations. 

“ Beautiful, isn’t it?” she said, looking along the supper-table, gay 
with flowers and lights, and brilliant with plate, of which there was 
an imposing display. 

“ Very genteel, indeed I might say elegant,” replied Mrs. Pritch- 
ard, fixing her gaze especially on her own epergne. “And those 
silver branches, too, they are almost as handsome and massy as the 
Cobleys’, and of the same pattern.” 

“ Between you and me,” said my mother, “they are the Cobleys’ ; 
and the tankard, you know, is Mr. Ruffy’s, a present from one of his 
rich clients.” 

“ And those silver-gilt salts are the curate’s, I believe,” said Mrs. 
Pritchard, “a parting gift from his late flock ?” 

«T believe it was,” said my mother. 
“ And the dessert-spoons,” inquired the tall spinster who had made 
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the tour of the table ; “all with different crests and initials — pray is 
that a new fashion ?” 

“ They are the school spoons, from Mrs. Trent’s, 
reddening. ‘ But the knife-rests are our own.” 

“ And if I may ask,” said Mrs. Pritchard, “how many friends do 
you expect ?” 

“ Why, all those who have lent plate, of course,” replied my 
mother — namely, “the curate, the Cobleys, the Ruffys, Mrs. Trent, 
and Mrs. Spinks.” 

“ Who!” exclaimed, Mrs. Pritchard, in a tone like the pitch-note 
of an Indian war-whoop. 

“ Why, she is rather unpleasant, to be sure,” said my mother; “ but 
that is her salver on the sideboard. ‘Then there’s Colonel Cropper of 
the Yeomanry, who is to come in his uniform, and the Squire has half 
promised to drop in—and if it hadn’t been for that nasty little Bra- 
zilian Marmot—I ought to have said Marmoset —we might have hoped 
for the lady at the great house. Then there’s Doctor Shackle, and the 
Biddles—and the Farrows—and young Fitch, altogether about four- 
teen or fifteen, besides ourselves.” 

“ Just a nice number for a party,” said Mrs. Pritchard, “if they all 
come.” 

“ They are late, certainly, very late,” replied my mother, her heart 
sinking like the barometer before a storm, at the mere suggestion of 
disappointments. “ But hark! there is an arrival!” and with the tall 
spinster, she hurried into the drawing-room to receive her guest. It 
was the unpleasant Mrs. Spinks. Next came Doctor Shackle; and 
then, after a long interval, the wit of the neighbourhood, young Mr. 
Fitch, a personage against whom Uncle Rumbold instantly felt that 
violent antipathy which he invariably entertained towards a dandy, 
or, in the language of those days, a buck. 

“Tm early, I’m afraid,” said the wit, looking round at the circle of 
unoccupied chairs. 

“ Or like myself, a little behind the mode,” said Doctor Shackle, 
“TI forgot that nine o’clock with fashionable people means ten.” 

“ ‘Then we are to have a fashionable squeeze, I suppose,” said young 
Fitch, “a rout as they call it—a regular cram ?” , 

“ Oh, no!” cried my mother, eagerly, “only a few, a very few — 
friends, quite in a quiet way.” 

*“ About twenty,” said Mrs. Pritchard. 

* And there are only six come!” observed the unpleasant Mrs. 
Spinks, deliberately counting heads. , 

“ Are you sure, my dear,” inquired Mrs. Pritchard, “that your in- 
vitations were correctly dated ?” 

“ O, quite!” replied my mother, “for I wrote all the notes myself, 
and to make sure had them delivered E 

“By Catechism Jack,” said Doctor Shackle. 

“No, indeed!” cried my mother, “but by a special messenger.” 

“Yes, a charity boy,” said Mrs. Spinks. “And I know person- 
ally that Mrs. Trent had her note; and so had the curate, and the 
Biddles.” 

“Itis very odd,” muttered my mother; “the Biddles were always 
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early, and I made sure of Mrs. Trent. She ought indeed to have 
come to tea. It is very strange — very strange indeed !” 

“ Pooh! pooh!” said my father. “ By and by they will all come 
in a lump; and if they don’t we shall only be the snugger.” 

“ And in the mean time,” said young Fitch, “the great Bashaw 
there with the black beard will perhaps amuse us with one of his 
three tails /” 

“YT am sorry, young man,” said Uncle Rumbold, in his gruffest 
voice, “that I am not a naval Bashaw, or I would amuse you with 
nine.” 

At this retort, delivered with the look and growl of an enraged 
lion, the abashed wit hastily retreated to a chair ; and the little buzz 
of conversation which had sprung up, was hushed as by a clap of 
thunder. ‘There was a pause —a long dead pause — and to make it 
more dreary, the family clock — an old-fashioned machine with stout 
works and a strong pulse — stood in the hall, so near the drawing- 
room door, that its tick! tack! was distinctly audible, like the distant 
hammering of endless nails into an eternal coffin. Tick! tack! — 
tick! tack! Oh! that monotonous beat,—only broken by a sudden 
* elick!” like the cocking of a gigantic pistol, and which made every 
one start, as if Death had actually given warning instead of Time! 
And then, tick! tack! again, —till with an alarming preliminary 
buzz the clock struck ten. The odious Mrs. Spinks was the first to 
speak. 

Pe Quite a quakers’ meeting !” 

But nobody replied to the remark. The wit continued mute — 
the tall spinster merely looked wonderingly at my mother, who looked 
inquiringly at my’ father, who slightly shrugged his shoulders, and 
looked up at the ceiling. Mr. Titus Lacy was habitually taciturn, 
and Doctor Shackle only opened his lips in a sardonic smile. 

At last, at a private signal from my mother, my father came and 
placed his ear to her mouth.” 

“For heaven’s sake, George, do talk!—and get young Fitch to 
rattle—why don’t he rattle ?” 

“The Bashaw killed him,” whispered my father. “ But I will do 
what Ican.” And by a desperate rally, he contrived to get up a brief 
conversation ;—but the fates were against him. Doctor Shackle 
seemed determined to answer in monosyllables ; and Uncle Rumbold’s 
hobby, in spite of a dozen allusions to the light of nature, refused to 
be trotted out. At last my father’s own spirit began to share in the 
general depression—the discourse, such as it was, again dropped, and 
then —tick! tack! tick! tack!—Oh! it was horrible !—the only sound, 
it seemed, in the wide world. Not a knock—not a ring! No one 
came—nobody sent an apology.— What on earth could be the matter! 
The clock struck eleven ! 

“T believe,” said my mother in a faint voice, “we need not wait 
any longer.” 

“We have waited too long already,” said Uncle Rumbold; “at 
least I have — and long to satisfy the cravings of nature.” 

“ Give your arm, then, to Mrs. Pritchard,” said my father — “Mr, 
Lacy will escort Mrs. Spinks ; the Doctor will convey my wife, and I 
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will take care of Fitch ; and in this order the company, if company it 
might be called, marched, melancholy as a walking funeral, into the 
supper-room — joined, in their progress through the hall, by Mr. 
Postle. 

My poor mother! A demon might have pitied her, as she took her 
place, and cast a rueful look at my father at the bottom of the table, 
flanked on each side by six empty chairs. A fiend would have felt 
for Kezia, as she stood, death-pale, behind the back of Doctor Shackle, 
not from any partiality to that sneering personage, but that she might 
exchange looks and signs of wonder ‘and grief with Mr. Postle, who 
sat opposite. 

“ A pity, isn’t it?” said Mrs. Spinks across the table to Mrs. Prit- 
chard; “such a beautiful supper !— enough for thirty — and only 
nine to sit down to it!” 

“We must make up in mirth,” said my father, “for our lack of 
numbers,” and again he made a gallant but vain attempt to revive the 
spirits of his guests. Besides the common gloom, he had to contend 
with the animosity of Mr. Postle against Doctor Shackle, and the 
antipathy of Uncle Rumbold to Mr. Fitch. An unlucky joke hastened 
the catastrophe. The wit, emboldened by wine, had the temerity 
again to attack the Bashaw. 

“ Allow me,” he said, “ to recommend a little of this,” at the same 
time thrusting a frothy spoonful of trifle as near as he dared to the 
redoubtable beard. 

“ Sir,” said Uncle Rumbold, snatching up ‘a full glass of ale, 
“if I consulted the law of retaliation — which is one of the laws of 
nature—in return for your lather, I should present you with this wash 
for the face. I say, I should be justified in so doing ; but from respect 
to the present company I shall only drink to your better manners.” 

A momentary silence followed this rebuke; and then came a sound 
which startled all the company, but one, to their feet. As in pile- 
driving, there is & point beyond which the weight, called the monkey, 
cannot be screwed up; so there is a certain pitch at which human 
fortitude gives way,— and my mother’s had reached that limit. The 
agitation, the mortification, the mental agony she had so long sup- 
pressed, had at last overstrained her nerves, and with an involun- 
tary scream, such as is said to come from persons who have swallowed 
prussic ‘acid, she went into strong hysterics. My father and Kezia 
instantly hastened to her assistance, but to little effect ; either the fit 
was so obstinate, or the patient. 

“Nothing serious,” said Dr. Shackle, “ she will soon recover, and 
in the meantime her best place is bed.” 

The hint was taken; the company immediately broke up ; and 
whilst my mother was carried up stairs to her chamber, her ‘grand 
christening party —of two gentlemen and two ladies —unceremo- 
niously departed. 

“Qaly four out of twenty!” gasped Kezia to Mrs. Prideaux, 
whom she had dragged apart into a corner of the bed-room, “ only 
four out of twenty ! — What, in mercy’ s name, can it all mean!” 

“The meaning is plain enough, ” answered the genteel nurse, in 











SEPTEMBER IN PARIS. 


Wnuart is to be said of Paris, or what is being done there in the 
month of September, the month of the twelve when it may, with most 
truth, be said that the French metropolis is out of town —when 
Baden and Bagnéres, Spa, and Aix-les-Bains, country houses and 
shooting parties, each draw away with an irresistible power of attrac- 
tion their portion of Parisians — when even those who have lingered 
the longest, the papas and mammas who have waited for the vacations 
before withdrawing from the heat and smoke of the capital, hurry off 
to the country to swallow syllabubs, ramble in green fields, and lay in 
a stock of health and good looks for the winter campaign of balls and 
sotrées ? Paris, however, differs from London, inasmuch as there is no 
time of the year when it assumes a perfectly empty appearance, when 
the smallest pretender to bon ton is ashamed to be seen in the streets, 
or to enter the doors of a club, and when would-be fashionables shut 
themselves up in their back rooms, and barricade their front windows 
that it may be supposed they have left town. In Paris there are 
always enough people to enliven, if not to crowd, the public walks, to 
keep the atmosphere of theatres and concert rooms at the legitimate 
suffocating point, and give a cheerful aspect to the parts of the town 
more exclusively devoted to pleasure seekers; and if the Bois de 
Boulogne is just now less frequented by gay equipages and dashing 
Amazons than it was two or three months ago, there is at least no lack 
of well-dressed and happy-looking people strolling in the Champs Ely- 
sées or sipping their coffee and ices outside the cafés or the Boulevards. 

In no part of Paris, by-the-by, has a greater improvement recently 
taken place than in the Champs Elysées. How very short a time has 
elapsed since they were unapproachable by pedestrians, save by day- 
light and in fine weather. After the least rain the walks were too 
muddy, and after nightfall the darkness too profound, for loungers to 
risk themselves in their Elysian shades, frequented, as they not un- 
usually were, by minions of the moon in the shape of very un- 
poetical highway robbers. Now, thanks to a profusion of gas-lamps, 
and to a broad stripe of asphalte pavement, extending on either side 
of the carriage-road from the Place de la Concorde to the Arc de 
Triomphe, the Champs Elysées seem likely to be as much resorted to, 
in summer at least, by night as by day. Several elegant buildings, 
occupied as cafés and restaurants, have replaced the unsightly huts 
and cottages which formerly disfigured the avenues, and of an evening 
these establishments are lighted up, and some of them have bands 
of music playing in their balconies. We have certainly nothing in 
London so brilliant in its way as the part of Paris immediately around 
oct. 1844,—No, X. VOL. I. AA 
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the gorgeous Place de la Concorde—the Tuilleries and their gardens 
and fountains, the Champs Elysées and Triumphal Arch, the Chamber 
of Deputies and Church of the Magdalen, all visible at once to who- 
ever places himself beside the Obelisk Louqsor. On the other hand, 
nothing at Paris can be compared to Kensington Gardens or Regent 
Street on a fine day. The French and English capitals have each 
their peculiar merits. Paris is remarkable for its boulevards, its 
public buildings, and its general air of lightness and gaiety; while 
London, in its parks, its spacious streets, and the immense number of 
elegant equipages and splendid horses that fill them, is entirely unap- 
proachable. 

The fétes of St. Germains and St. Cloud took place at the usual 
period, the commencement of the month of September. The latter, 
indeed, which lasts an unconscionable time, is only just terminating. 
Fétes in the French provinces, especially in the south, are often very 
pretty and picturesque things, with a deal of rustic grace and merri- 
ment, but those around Paris partake more of the nature of an English 
fair, only without half the fun. Edmonton was worth a dozen of 
them. The bourgeois class of Parisians can hardly be said to be fond 
of the country for its own sake; they require some pretext for ram- 
bling a few miles from their much-loved capital; there must be a 
merry-making of some kind, swings and round-a-bouts, or Montagnes 
Russes, and a Tivoli to dance at. All these, with the addition of clowns 
and horse-riders, and exhibitions of fat women, colossal children, and 
double-headed animals, they find in the park at St. Cloud and the 
forest of St. Germains during the period of the fétes. The weather 
was exceedingly hot for the three days of St.Germains, and as there 
are no houses in the neighbourhood of the féte, and every thing that 
is eaten there is cooked before fires lighted in the open air, the smell 
of fat gigots and lean chickens that were getting smoked and grizzled 
before the wood embers, added to the fumes of wine manufactured for 
the most part out of logwood, Seine water and potato brandy, and 
the exhalations from the partially washed crowd that filled the streets 
of booths, composed an atmosphere that was but moderately refresh- 
ing and fragrant. 

September is an eventful month for the sportsman of Paris, under 
which head must be comprised every Parisian who possesses a gun, 
and a good many who do not. On the first the chasse opens, and this 
year, to the great delight and encouragement of the chasseurs, the first 
fell upon a Sunday. The worthy épiciers, who are wont to issue forth 
annually on the opening day of the season, bent upon the slaughter of 
hares and partridges, chuckled mightily at the thought that they could 
do so this year without sacrificing their worldly interests to their 
ardour for the chase. It so happened, that on the afternoon of the 
3lst August, a conductor on the Versailles railway brought in word 
that he had seen no less than four hares at one and the same time in 
a field some seven or eight miles from Paris. The long-eared crea- 
tures were earnestly confabulating, evidently devising means to ward 
off the dangers that threatened them for the following day. This was 
great news for the Parisians. The rumour spread like lightning from 
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Vaugirard to the Bastile, from Nétre Dame to Montmartre; the fur- 
bishing of fowling-pieces was great, and the anxiety of the fowlers to 
be “up and at them” was greater still. Before six o’clock on the 
morning of the first, compact and formidable masses of determined- 
looking Nimrods emerged from the various openings that have been 
considerately left in the fortifications now surrounding Paris, and pro- 
ceeded to “scour the plain,” in which laudable labour they were more 
or less assisted or impeded by a number of turnspits, terriers, and other 
curs of low degree, whose masters had vainly endeavoured to persuade 
them into acting as pointers. By far the strongest detachment of 
sportsmen took the direction of the field on the Versailles road wheré 
the hares had been seen. It is not exactly known whether they found 
the animals waiting for them there; but it has been asserted that, 
some time after dusk of the evening of the same day, a number of re- 
spectable-looking gentlemen, with double-barrelled guns and empty 
game bags, were seen cheapening hares at the shops of various poul- 
terers, which, it was maliciously added, had remained open till an un- 
usually late hour in anticipation of the demand. 

In the literary world little is stirring just at present. M. Sue’s new 
work, “The Wandering Jew,” from which so much was expected, and 
for which he receives ten thousand francs a volume, is generally con- 
sidered a failure, as far as it has yet gone. He wants to go too fast. 
After such a strain on the inventive faculties as the “ Mysteries of 
Paris” must have been, he would have done more wisely to have al- 
lowed himself a period of relaxation. Dumas is another of the rail-road 
school. He thinks nothing of keeping three or four novels going at 
once, continued from day to day in the fewilletons of a corresponding 
number of journals, and this without prejudice to the production, at 
tolerably short intervals, of tragedies, comedies, and dramas. He 
publishes as many volumes, or at least as many are published in his 
name, in the course of the year, as any half-dozen other writers. The 
secret of this extraordinary rapidity is to be found in one magical 
word —Collaboration. The unfledged writer, who, for want of a 
name, might have difficulty in finding a publisher, betakes him to 
Mr. Dumas with his MSS. A few hints for alteration, perhaps, a few 
touches from the hand of the more experienced scribbler, and then, 
with the name of Alexander Dumas on its title-page, the book goes 
forth to the world. Thus it happens, that out of twenty books pub- 
lished in his name one or two are good, and two or three readable, 
the remainder trash. 

The mysterious style of literature has not yet lost all its vogue. 
There are mysteries of London, mysteries of St. Petersburg, and of 
Madrid, les petits mystéres de Paris, les vrais mystéres de Paris, and 
fifty others.* One knowing dog advertised a book called “Les Mys- 
téres de la Chemise.” This was a taking title, and the Parisians 
rushed to buy the volume. But when they had bought it, the thing 
proved to be nothing more nor less than a neatly got up and illus- 


* In a bookseller’s shop at Calais we lately read on a show board “ Les Mystéres 
de Londres, Par Sir Francis Trollopp.”— Eniror. 
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trated history of the various perfections and refinements which one 
Longueville, shirt-maker to the royal family, had introduced into the 
fabrication of that indispensable article of attire. Before the trick 
was discovered, the sale had been large, and instead of having paid 
for his advertisement, the advertiser had made money by it. Surely 
this is a refinement in the art of puffing that throws Messrs. Moses, 
Doudney, and Company entirely into the shade. 

On the whole, however, mysteries of all kinds may be considered 
going out of fashion, as is also the Polka, which, after being a mania 
at Paris since last spring, is now threatened with a successor in the 
shape of some new Catalonian caper. The Bohemian Forester is to 
be replaced by the Spanish Mountaineer. All these dances, which 
make furore for a time, are imported from some village or other 
where they have been danced “ time out of mind” by ploughboys and 
milkmaids. This Polka is by far the greatest hit that has been made 
for a long while. Everything is @la Polka. The urchin in a Polka 
costume flies his Polka kite, while his father in a Polka cravat and 
waistcoat drives off in a cabriolet with “La Polka” painted on the 
door, and his lady mother in a Polka bonnet and gown repairs to her 
milliner’s to order Polka caps and ribbons. Children three years of 
age struggle out of their nurses’ arms to totter through an infantine 
Polka, and on the bill of fare of every restaurateur one is sure to find 
half a score dishes christened after the same fascinating pas. De- 
cidedly a new dance and a fancied insult from perfidious England are 
the two things in the world that most excite the exciteable people of 
Paris. 

Theatricals are beginning to revive a little from their summer flat- 
ness. Actors and actresses are returning from their leaves of absence 
and starring excursions in the provinces. Some of the Italian com- 
pany are here, waiting the opening of their theatre, which takes 
place in October. Lablache, who is quite a Parisian in his tastes, 
was one of the first to leave the smoky atmosphere of London, which 
the French accuse of impairing the voices of the singers who go 
there. Within sixty hours of his farewell performance in the 
Haymarket he might be seen sunning his rotundity in one of his 
favourite haunts, a music shop on the Boulevard des Italiens. Du- 
prez is warbling away at the Académie Royale, having returned some 
time since from a non-professional ramble on the Rhine, in which he 
indulged as compensation for the lucrative labour of his spring 
vacation. He receives sixty thousand francs a-year for ten months’ 
performance at the French Opera, singing twice or at most three 
times a week, and besides that he has the fewa or allowances each 
time he plays, which come to something pretty handsome. Bar- 
roilhet, the magnificent barytone at the opera, who is the son of an 
upholsterer at Bayonne, gets fifty thousand francs, and Madame 
Stolz, the prima donna, also sixty thousand. Duprez, off the stage, 
looks exactly what he is—a merry insouciant fellow, born under one 
of the luckiest of stars. He has an elegant hotel in the Rue Turgot, 
in the quarter of Nétre Dame de Lorette, a favourite district with 
artistes of all kinds, and there, in a pavilion in his garden, he is in 
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the habit of studying his part and keeping in exercise his invaluable 
ut de poitrine, a note, the possession of which is in France, not with- 
out some reason, considered equivalent to a prize in the lottery, or a 
hundred thousand pounds legacy. His hotel came into his possession 
by a stroke of good fortune. Some two years ago, or thereabouts, 
taking a stroll on the Boulevard, he encountered Aguado, with whom 
he was intimate. 

“« My dear Duprez,” cried the capitalist, “you are the very man I 
wished to meet. I want to do a little business with you.” 

“I am at your service, Monsieur le Marquis,” replied Duprez. 
Aguado’s Spanish title was Marquis de las Marismas. 

“‘ T have got a house somewhere in the Rue Turgot.” 

* T have seen it.” 

“¢ And how do you like it?” 

“ Very much. It is in excellent taste.” 

“ Well, it is yours.” 

“* Mine !— Such a present!” 

“ Tut, tut, man—no present at all. Did not I say I wanted to 
do business with you?” 

“You did so, Monsieur le Marquis. What is the business in 
question ?” 

“I will sell you the house, and you shall pay me by an annuity for 
my life.” 

“« Excuse me, but I must decline. I have a great dislike to that sort 
of transaction.” 

** And why so?” 

“You will call me superstitious I dare say, but I consider it uy- 
lucky.” 

“ Nonsense, my dear Duprez! My head is as clear and my health 
as good as ever it was. I have thirty years of life in me, and I 
should not wonder if I were to outlive you. It is no present I am 
making you. I expect you will pay me three times the value of the 
house.” 

Aguado was so persuasive that Duprez at last closed the bargain. 
Two days afterwards the man of millions set out for Spain, and 
within three weeks he sickened and died in a wretched Asturian vil- 
lage. Duprez got his hotel, as he has got many other good things, — 
for a song. 

It is impossible to avoid being struck by the different degree of — 
encouragement given to the arts in France and in England. In Paris 
one has the whole year round two large opera houses open and well 
attended, both subsidised by government, the grand opera receiving 
seven hundred and fifty thousand francs a-year. Besides these, there 
are the Italians for the five winter months, and two or three vast 
concert-rooms, where there are nightly excellent performances of 
vocal and instrumental music. It is difficult to believe that there 
is a lack of musical taste in England, when we see the crowds that 
throng to any third-rate theatre where good music is given, however 
indifferently that music may be executed, and when we remember 


the great extent to which music is cultivated in private families. 
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What we want in England is what they have in France —the energetic 
co-operation of the government, a conservatory, schools of musical 
composition, and subsidised opera-houses. Were such encourage- 
ment given, is there any reason that able composers and singers 
should not be found in England, or is it true, as foreigners often 
scoffingly assert, that the fogs of our island are unfavourable to the 
development of musical faculties of all kinds? Even if a musician 
does start up amongst us, equal to the composition of something better 
than trumpery ballads, he is obliged to leave his country before he 
can find a stage on which to exercise his talent. Witness Balfe, who 
has been received here with open arms — has composed, and is com- 
posing, for the Opera Comique. 

With regard to painting, nearly similar remarks may fairly be 
made. Why have we not a school of painting at Rome, as the 
French have, supported by government, and where young and pro- 
mising artists might be sent at government expense, to give them an 
opportunity of developing their genius? Doubtless were such pro- 
jects brought before the House of Commons, the Joseph Humes of 
that assembly would cry “ haro !” and “ out upon them!” but however 
alarming the much-needed institutions might appear when magnified 
by the spectacles of parliamentary economists, their real cost would 
be very trifling compared to their advantage, and to the credit they 
would be to the country. Surely the refinement and improvement of 
a people’s taste is worthy the attention of an enlightened government. 
So much has the want of a school of painting at Rome been felt, 
that the question of establishing one by subscription has been more 
than once agitated. Such a plan, however, should be national to be 
effective. It is certain that English artists receive scrimp measure 
of encouragement in their own country. The liberality of a few 
wealthy men may be stimulating in individual cases; but that sti- 
mulus neither does nor can extend to the mass, or act to a sufficient 
extent beneficially upon art in general. 


Paris, September, 1844. 


EPIGRAM 


ON THE NEW HALF-FARTHINGS. 


“ Too small for any marketable shift, 

What purpose can there be for coins like these ?” 
Hush, hush, good Sir !— Thus charitable Thrift 
May give a Mite to him who wants a cheese ! 
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OLD MR. FLEMING’S JOURNEY. 
A TALE OF A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


STRANGE and startling as have been the many changes within the 
last hundred years, and surprised beyond measure as the Sleeping 
Beauty might well be, if she unclosed her eyes in the year 1844, 
none, we are sure, would so excite her wonder, as the train and the 
railway. Whirled along at the rate of thirty miles an hour, how 
would the lady who, a hundred years ago, set forth in her landau and 
four to perform a journey to Bath in two days, or the gentleman who 
took his place in the stage-coach and six, appropriately named “the 
Dispatch,” well assured that he should reach Chester or York in 
three, — how would they marvel to find themselves at the end of 
their journey almost ere they seemed to have commenced it !—to have 
travelled one, two, three hundred miles, without a single breaking 
down, and without meeting with a single highwayman! ‘Truly a 
journey, one hundred years ago, was something to be talked of, to be 
thought about, to be deliberated upon. It was a stirring incident 
breaking in upon the quiet monotony of our great grandfathers’ every- 
day lives, —an important event, to be looked forward to with almost a 
solemn feeling. 

An important event, indeed, was a journey in the year 1744. 
There was then no snatching up of umbrella and carpet bag, and 
setting off by the steam-boat at half an hour’s notice; nor could our 
great-grandfathers, if 


“ tired with their voyage in the Fast, 
Just order ‘ the train,’ and be off to the West: ” 


but there was, first, solemn deliberation as to the mode of conveyance, 
— horse, post-chaise, or stage-coach: then there was the day to be 
fixed, for neither did stages run, nor could chaises be procured every 
day ; and lastly there was packing up a thousand and one miscellaneous 
articles, including at least half the wardrobe, for fifty miles beyond 
London it was thought impossible to obtain aught save curds, cream, 
and nosegays. So the gentleman set forth with an array of boxes and 
portmanteaus, as though bound to America, rather than to an English 
town, and prepared to meet with a dozen adventures (including, at 
least, one encounter with highwaymen), ere he again returned to his 
quiet home. 

It was no wonder, therefore, that when old Mr. Fleming, one fine 
morning in August, received a letter with the Northampton post- 


mark, and bearing an invitation from his cousin to spend a few weeks 
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with him, he should be thrown by it quite into a brown study, and sit 
stirring his third cup of Bohea (although already cold enough of all 
conscience, ) with his eyes fixed on the mantel-piece, and looking as 
abstracted as if about to attempt to square the circle. 

“ What can the letter be about ?” thought Mistress Martha, his 
housekeeper, as she peeped in at the half-opened door, astonished that 
the little silver bell on the table had not before now rung her sum- 
mons to take away the tea-things. “ Shall I bring the kettle, Sir?” 
at length she said. Mistress Martha always spoke low, for she was 
none of your noisy, hallooing, rubbing and scrubbing servants, but a 
demure, elderly personage, so her question was not heard. “ Did 
you call, Sir?” was her next attempt, and rather louder. Mr. Fleming - 
stopped stirring his cold tea, and politely replied, “ No, Mistress 
Martha ;” so the housekeeper had no alternative but to retire. 

Mr. Fleming’s brown study was, however, now ended. He rose 
from the small round breakfast-table, and approached the window 
where the sun was shining in pleasantly ; and he looked at the great 
box-tree on the leads, and the two pots of sweet-peas, and the 
picotees just opening into flower, and then he looked up to the tri- 
angular piece of blue sky, the only glimpse of heaven the tall houses 
afforded him; and then he turned to the mantel-piece, and con- 
templated the china shepherdess with her bouquet and lamb, and the 
shepherd in slashed Spanish suit, holding gilt ears of corn; and 
touched with these combined pastoral images, “ It must be pleasant 
in the country such a morning as this,” said he, “Tm half inclined 
to go.” 

The little silver bell now rung its usual summons, and Mistress 
Martha re-appeared. “I will trouble you, Mistress Martha, to look 
over my wardrobe, and see after my best cravat, and ruffles, and the 
cambric ones, and my blue silk stockings, and the pearl silk ones, 
and ” Mistress Martha looked amazed, but the old gentleman 
went on; “and my scarlet roquelaure, which I think hangs in the 
back-room cupboard, next to the tye-wig.” 

“ The scarlet roquelaure, Sir!” cried Mistress Martha, in unre- 
strained astonishment. 

“ Yes, the nights will be getting cold, Mistress Martha, and you 
know the country’s damp.” 

“ Good heavens! your honour don’t mean to go in the country!” 
cried Mistress Martha, almost letting the little tray with the tea-pot, 
milk-pot, cup, saucer, and plate, fall from her hands. 

“ Why, I almost do,” replied old Mr. Fleming in a brisk tone, 
‘““there’s nothing like going out a little, Mistress Martha! ‘O the plea- 
sures of the plains!’” (Mr. Fleming was always poetical when pas- 
toral) — “ and the golden harvest, and the smiling reapers! Why, I 
have not seen my cousin for full ten years—for truly I did not quite 
like to undertake such a journey, but I think I must go.” 

“ Q Sir, what to that out-of-the-way place, all down in the North ? 
and the nights are getting long.” 

“ Nay, as to that, I believe I can manage the journey in a day ; 
but we must inquire about it.” ) 
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“Tm sure I wish, Sir, if you do go, you may come safe back. But 
are there not wild Highlanders in the North, let alone highway- 
men ?” “The North” was always a name of fear with the thorough 
Londoner a hundred years ago, so old Mr. Fleming scarcely smiled 
when he replied, “ Nay, three score miles toward the North is far 
enough away from the wild Highlanders, Mistress Martha.” 

Great was the marvelling among old -Mr. Fleming’s female friends, 
when he acquainted them with his intention of paying a visit to his 
cousin at Wellsford Grange —it was almost equal to that of Mistress 
Martha. “That a man at his years should go so far from home,” 
said old Madam Winfield, whose remotest journies for the last twelve 
years had been to Newington Green and to Chelsea. 

“ And only to see his old cousin,” said Mrs. Lawson, “ why could 
not he come up to London instead ? Well, poor Mistress Martha is 
quite cast down about it—a faithful servant, Madam Winfield, is she, 
and so careful. There she is again bleaching his ruffles on the leads, 
and hanging out his plum-coloured suit in the sun to air, ‘I shall be 
glad to see master safe back again,’ says she.” 

-“ Ay, Mrs. Lawson, and so shall I,” replied Madam Winfield, “for 
I don’t know where I shall hear any news while he’s away.” 

“ Well, but he will have plenty to tell us when he comes back,” 
simperea Miss Peggy Lawson. 

** And about what?” angrily replied her mamma ; “‘ what have we to 
do with fields, and groves, or with lambs, except to eat them. Look 
at your pastoral stuff, what has it done for foolish Miss Chloe 
Waters ?” 

Miss Peggy was silent, and went on sprigging her book-muslin 
apron as though it was her chief duty of life; but in spite of her 
mother’s opinion she could not help thinking that to sit under a 
spreading tree, with a lamb or lap-dog in her lap, and a comely youth 
in blue and silver by her side, would be at any rate more pleasant 
than stitching muslin in a back parlour on a fine afternoon, and lis- 
tening to the prosings of two old ladies. 

Great was the surprise also of Mr. Fleming’s gentlemen friends, 
for as the reader knows, he was a general favourite; but it was not 
so much at the length of the journey, as that so quiet and stay-at- 
home an old gentleman should be induced to take one at all. 

“ His old cousin is not long for this world, Pll warrant,” said Mr. 
Samuel Waters, who always minded the main chance, “and it is well 
for relatives to be at hand.” 

“Perhaps there is some young cousin in the case,” replied Mr. 
Saunders, laughing, “ and suppose he should bring home a wife ?” 

Meanwhile slowly, but surely, proceeded the multifarious prepar- 
ations for the old gentleman’s journey. Mistress Martha was up to 
her ears in business; and starching, and blueing, and drying, and 
ironing, and packing up, occupied her whole days. “I only hope 
Master will come safe back,” said she to Mrs. Lawson, who had just 
stepped in to see how the packing up went on; “but ’tis threescore 
miles and more; and Master Giles, the Bedford carrier, tells our boy 
there are lots of highwaymen about.” 
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“ Ah, those highwaymen! well, I would advise Mr. Fleming not to 
take his gold repeater,” said Mrs. Lawson, “nor, indeed, his diamond 
ring.” 

“ Surely, ma’am, you would not have my master go down among 
countryfolks without having everything handsome about him,” replied 
Mistress Martha as she folded up the Brussels cravat and ruffles in 
lawn-paper, with a lingering look of complacency, and pinned the 
ends quite gingerly with two minikin pins. “Ill warrant me the 
country oafs have never seen a gold repeater, let alone real Brussels 
point.” 

Well, Mistress Martha’s exertions at length came to anend. The 
boxes, all carefully packed, were ranged along the passage in readi- 
ness for the eventful morning ; the scarlet roquelaure which had hung 
on the clothes-horse for three days, was laid on the sideboard in the 
best room, where stood the bottle of cordial drops which old Mrs. 
Winfield had sent with her best compliments, and the nice little cake 
that Mrs. Lawson had made with her own hands, both for worthy 
Mr. Fleming’s solace on his journey, and the small loaf of double re- 
fined sugar, and the pound of green tea in its leaden canister, pre- 
sents intended for the country cousin, and which, too valuable to be 
packed in the boxes, were to be packed by Mr. Fleming’s own hands 
in a separate parcel. At length the eventful morning dawned, and 
as the clock of St. Peter’s chimed four, Mr. Fleming in his tye-wig, 
plain beaver hat, olive-brown suit, with roquelaure on his arm, appeared 
at the door, supported by young Mr. Heywood of the South Sea 
House, who insisted on carrying the important parcel, and followed 
by a stout porter almost bowed down beneath the weight of half a 
dozen boxes; while “the boy” brought up the rear, bearing the wig- 
box and the gold-headed cane, and thus he set forth from his house 
in Tokenhouse Yard to encounter the perils and dangers of a country 
journey. “Farewell, Mistress Martha,” said the old gentleman gaily, 
“take care of yourself.” 

“A pleasant journey, your honour,” faltered the housekeeper, 
“but pray, Sir, take care of cold and damp;—the country’s a sad 
marshy place, and not wholesome for us London folk.” 

“TJ will take care, good Mistress Martha; but methinks this journey 
will quite set me up.” 

Mistress Martha shook her head mournfully, and watched the 
cortége until they turned the corner, and then double-locking the 
door, returned to the kitchen, while onward the train proceeded to the 
Axe Inn, Aldermanbury, from whence set forth, three times a week, 
“the Wonder, a new stagecoach and six to Leicester and Derby, by 
way of Newport Pagnel and Northampton, being a stout machine for 
six insides, newly built, with a careful driver and strong horses,” as 
the handbills and advertisements in the “ Daily Advertiser” duly 
gave notice. And true was the description; for there stood the huge 
lumbering “machine,” as it was appropriately called, looking some- 
thing like the Lord Mayor’s state coach in an undress, with wheels 
almost fit for a waggon, and a boot that might have held the pas- 
sengers as well as their luggage. And there were the six stout horses, 
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just of the kind denominated in the old household books, “strong 
trotting horses;” and there was the coachman, always a most im- 
portant personage : but the driver of the Wonder, one hundred years 
ago,—-who can describe his importance? Had he not charge of six 
precious souls, and (what to him was probably as important) six valua- 
ble horses? And had he not to guide “the machine” and these, up hill 
and down hill, across that highwayman-frequented waste, Finchley 
Common, and across that veritable land debateable of honest men 
and rogues, the chalk hills beyond Dunstable ; and then through Wo- 
burn sands, where many a well-built “machine” had been overturned? 
No wonder he looked at the traces with a due solemnity, and tied his 
double red handkerchief in a double knot over his small riding-hat 
and brown bob, and laid his blunderbuss on the coachbox with an air 
that seemed to say, “ Come on, gentlemen of the road, I’m ready for 
you.” 

“ A capital coachman, Ill warrant,” whispered young Mr. Hey- 
wood, who, never having touched even a pistol in his life, was quite 
struck with such familiar handling of a blunderhuss: “ you'll be quite 
safe.” 

“ No doubt of it,” replied Mr. Fleming gaily, and, almost jumping 
in, he deposited the -wig-box and the precious parcel beneath the 
seat, and laid the gold-headed cane behind him, politely hoping it 
would be no inconvenience to the gentlewoman, who in dark-figured 
chintz gown, scarlet cloak, and black velvet hood, occupied the far- 
ther corner, and apologizing to a stout heavy-looking gentleman in 
chocolate, who sat opposite, for having trodden on his toe. 

All the packages were at length safely stowed away, the coachman 
mounted the box, and amid Mr. Fleming’s last requests to be finally 
remembered to Madam Winfield, Madam Waters, Mrs. Lawson, and 
“ the Club,” and thanks to young Mr. Heywood for his kindness, “the 
Wonder” jolted off. On it went over the rugged stones (no Mac- 
Adamizing or wood pavement in those days), on to the Cross Keys, 
St. John Street, where the rest of the passengers were to be taken up. 
There were but two, a pleasant-looking country gentleman in a rough 
coat and top-boots, and a young man in a dark suit, who spoke low, 
but with much authority, and held an enamelled snuff-box and a small 
volume neatly bound in his hand. 

Off again they went, soon leaving “the town” behind them, on- 
ward along the High Street, Islington, startling the early milk car- 
riers ; along the Holloway Road, then scarcely boasting a single house, 
and slowly up the steep ascent (archways as yet were unthought of) 
of Highgate Hill. Meanwhile, but little conversation had passed be- 
tween the travellers. Now, however, the stout gentleman took out 
his snuff-box and politely offered Mr. Fleming a pinch, at the same 
time inquiring how far it was to Barnet ; whereupon Mr. Fleming 
pulled out his road-book, “ Ogilby’s Survey, reduced to a size port- 
able for the pocket, by John Senex,” which he had purchased at the 
Black Horse, in Cornhill, for this very journey, and acquainted him 
that it was just six miles anda half. There is nothing like beginning 
a conversation. Although the question and reply had little of im- 
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portance, still it broke in upon the dead silence, and forthwith all 
began to talk, except the young gentleman, who alternately pored 
upon his book, or looked abstractedly out of the window. 

And plenty of subjects had they, now they had found their tongues 
—the state of the crops, the last news from France, the troops in Flan- 
ders, that never-failing subject of conversation — how Marshal Saxe 
was very nearly annihilated, and how the allied army had passed the 
Scheldt “in most perfect harmony,” as the London Gazette of the 
night before had stated, and in which the “ Craftsman” had, most 
strangely, agreed. Questions and doubts as to whether the Allies in- 
tended “to besiege Maubeuge, or to attack the French in their lines,” 
subjects at this particular time hotly debated in every coffee-house in 
London by politicians who had never smelt gunpowder, followed, and 
so vehement was the country gentleman in his opinion, and so deter- 
minately was it opposed by the stout gentleman, that Finchley Com- 
mon, with all its perils, was passed, almost ere the passengers were 
aware. But a stop was soon put to all discourse, when the stage with 
its weary horses pulled up to the Inn at Barnet ; for whatever differ- 
ence of opinion might subsist as to politics, there was none whatever 
as to a good breakfast. 

And a good breakfast they had —tea and coffee, and hot rolls, 
although twelve miles from London! and cream, so rich and fresh, 
that worthy Mr. Fleming, who of all things loved a cup of green 
tea with cream, declared that it actually smelt of cowslips and 
violets, forgetful, poor old gentleman, that cowslips and violets had 
faded away months ago. Well, a comfortable breakfast did they 
make, except the young gentleman, who took a single cup of green 
tea, so strong, that the gentlewoman in the chintz gown, who pre- 
sided at the tea-table, was fain to warn him of injury to his nerves, to 
which he solemnly replied that his habits of study rendered it neces- 
sary. This young man was certainly somebody very superior; so 
thought Mr. Fleming, who admired a little literature, and who had 
never yet been in company with a real live author. ‘“ What if this 
gentleman should be one,” said he to himself—“ ay, he would not talk 
on politics, not even to set the stout gentleman right as to where Mau- 
beuge was; and that nicely bound book — I'll warrant it’s poetry.” 

The morning had been misty, but.ere breakfast was over out came 
the sun, shining in all its glory. ‘“ What say you, Sir, to a little walk 
onwards ?” said Mr. Fleming to the gentleman with the book, “ ‘the 
smiling morn invites us forth,’ as the poet says.” 

The gentleman with the book bowed condescendingly, “ With 
pleasure, Sir.” Forth they went, determined to walk on, and let the 
coach overtake them. A pleasant road is it between Barnet and 
South Mims, so no wonder was it that Mr. Fleming so long “in 
populous city pent,” should feel, as the phrase then was, “hugely 
delighted.” 

‘Qh! the beauteous prospect,” he exclaimed, pointing with his 
gold-headed cane to the right, where a richly cultivated landscape was 
bounded by the dark shadows of what was then Enfield Chase. 

“ Tt is,” said the young gentleman with an approving nod. 
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“What sweet and pure pleasure doth such scenery afford us!” 
continued old Mr. Fleming, wiping his forehead and taking a pinch 
of snuff, handing the box to his companion. 

“« Yes, these are — 

‘ Pleasures of the finest taste, 
Pleasures that will always last— 


Feather’d songsters on the trees, 
Flowers cluster’d round with bees.’” 


said the young gentleman. 
“ Beautiful,” responded the old gentleman. 
“ And,” continued the young gentleman — 
“ Noble oxen, prancing steeds, 

Nibbling flocks on pastoral meads ; — 
Rippling brooks and pearly rills, 
Groves on pleasurable hills, 
Beauteous prospects, pleasing seats, 
Cooling arbours, green retreats.” 


“QO, how very beautiful!” exclaimed old Mr. Fleming, again 
wiping his forehead, while the young man again proceeded— 

*¢ Aged oaks and mantling vines, 
Flowery shrubs and lofty pines, 
Beeches, hollies, limes, and yews, 
Dropping with the sweetest dews — 
Gentle echoes, vocal groves, 
Singing linnets, cooing doves, 
Breathing zephyrs.” 


“ Charming, charming,” exclaimed the old gentleman, “ pray, Sir, 
who composed this beautiful pastoral ?” 

“The young gentleman shook his head. “ Pardon me, Sir,” said 
he. 

« Surely, surely, Sir, I have not the honour of speaking to the 
author,” said Mr. Fleming, with a gaze of reverential wonder. 

“ You are not far off the truth,” said the young gentleman, with a 
complacent simper. 

“QO! my good Sir, how honoured I am in your company !—well, 
they are beautiful lines. You have the right poetic vein, and I trust 
will supply the loss, ere long, of that true poet, the late ingenious Mr. 
Pope. But really they should be published.” 

“T had some thoughts of sending them to the ‘Gentleman’s’ said 
the young gentleman, carelessly. 

“@O! do, Sir, by all means; how delighted Mr. Sylvanus Urban will 
be with them — pray do, Sir.” 

And so he did, for the reader will find these very lines, with about 
twenty more, even more splendid than the foregoing, in the “ Gentle- 
man’s,” for September, 1744. 

The stage came up, and the pair resumed their seats. The stout 
gentleman and the country gentleman had exhausted “the war in 
Flanders,” so they were now discussing the Queen of Hungary’s 
manifesto, and right glad were they to see Mr. Fleming, for he had 
given them much information on their former subject of discussion. 
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But Mr. Fleming did not seem inclined to take part in their conver- 
sation : how could he, feasted as he had been with pastoral scenes, 
and pastoral poetry? so he politely bowed, and said, like Sir Roger de 
Coverley, that “much might be said on both sides.” 

Onwards trotted the horses, onwards jolted the coach, until they 
arrived at St. Alban’s, “a place of great antiquity,” as Mr. Fleming 
told his companions, and where they dismounted to lunch. Well, 
justice was done to this meal, but sadly disappointed was our old 
friend that he had not time to see the Abbey : — not for the recollec- 
tions of twelve hundred years which clustered round it,—not to 
admire its noble proportions and its delicate carvings —for was it not 
an old tumbledown Gothic church? but because Duke Humphrey, 
of Gloucester, lay there in pickle, and such a sight was not to be 
seen everywhere. But time was short, so onward they went, for they 
were to dine at Market Street previously to encountering the perils of 
the Chalk hills; and curious it was to find how the conversation, 
although it was near high noon, began to turn to the dangers of the 
road, and how the latest reports of highwaymen actually superseded a 
conversation which had just been commenced, on the general character 
of Mr. Pelham’s administration. And onward they went at a quick 
pace, as though the very horses knew it was near dinner time, and by 
one o’clock, they entered Market Street. 

“ More than thirty miles from London,” said Mr. Fleming, as he 
entered the Red Lion Inn, and looked round about him like a traveller 
ina strange land. But although thirty miles from town, happily there 
was a dinner as good as a London tavern could furnish, and to which 
all did justice ; and so much time was allowed that they were even able 
to order and to drink a bottle of Port, which, indeed, among four 
gentlemen could not take much time. 

“ To the health of Mr. Pelham,” said old Mr. Fleming, as he drank 
off his second glass. 

“1 join you in that, Sir,” said the stout gentleman, — “a good 
minister, Sir, and a worthy successor of Sir Robert.” 

“ A worthy successor indeed,” said the country gentleman, angrily, 
“hang the Hanover rats, and all who support them.” 

Mr. Fleming looked aghast ; he had often been told that “ down in 
the North” Jacobites were as plentiful as blackberries,—could this 
merry good-humoured looking man be one? “ Why, Sir, what can 
you object to Mr. Pelham?” said he. 

“ That he keeps up the malt-tax, and helps the Whigs; and be- 
sides gave a place in the Customs, which my brother came up two 
hundred miles to ask for his son, to a fellow who’s the son of a Dutch 
woman. Old England’s ruined, Sir, clean ruined.” 

“ No, Sir, old England’s no¢ clean ruined, Sir,” retorted the stout 
gentleman; “ it’s he over the water who’d ruin us if he could. And 
what if the Pretender should come, Sir, with a thousand or two frog- 
eating Frenchmen, Sir, and take away our great Charter, and our 
Habeas Corpus, and our roast beef, and our rights and liberties, Sir?” 

“ Truly, as we have so many left,” interposed the poetical young 
gentleman, with a look of gentle contempt. 
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“ And haven’t we ?” retorted the stout gentleman, getting quite red 
in the face. 

“ Not so many, when the Treasury is on the look-out to prosecute 
for pretended libels,” replied the young man; “ but what can be ex- 
pected from an illiterate ministry ?” 

“ T’ll tell you what, Sir, if Mr. Pelham would just put half a dozen 
of those Grub Street scribblers in the pillory, I’d give something to- 
ward rotten eggs for them,” cried the stout gentleman. 

O, how vexed was poor Mr. Fleming! He was a man of peace, and 
it was because he believed every body, except downright Jacobites, 
admired Mr. Pelham that he had so incautiously given the toast. 
Long did he labour to reconcile the opposing parties, long after they 
had again taken their seats in the stage; but, although he had in 
part succeeded, he was vexed to see what constraint still remained. 
And now they had passed through Dunstable, and were entering on 
that dreary, grey, treeless district which, from the times of our Norman 
kings, had been the resort of “strong thieves.” Slowly the stage 
jolted on; there were four hills to cross, as Mr. Fleming’s road-book 
showed, and they were only surmounting tke first. How lumberingly 
did the stage jolt down the other side ; and then, right before them was 
another hill, white and grey, and with patches of dark grass here and 
there — “a sad-looking place,” as Mr. Fleming said. And yet even 
this was an advantage; for questions as to whether the huge lumber- 
ing “ machine” would be able to reach the top took place of other 
questions, and by tacit consent politics were postponed until a more 
level road should be reached. 

With difficulty did the heavy stage mount the slippery hill, although 
shoeless children ran along, propping up the wheels with small stones, 
and although three out of the four gentlemen dismounted — the young 
gentleman coolly keeping his place ;—and they were just about to 
descend the farther side, when a horseman rode up. Could it be a 
highwayman? Mr. Fleming almost began to fear; but no, it was a 
gentleman’s servant, who came to ask if his master could be ac- 
commodated with a place, his own carriage having broken down, and 
he being anxious to reach Woburn that night. How fortunate for 
the gentleman there was just one place! and how pleasant for the 
passengers there was a new companion, and doubtless a gentleman, 
for did he not ride in his carriage? And a gentleman indeed he ap- 
peared—a right earnest gentleman, said the stout one afterward, for 
he was a good-looking and pleasant-looking person, about forty, with 
that quiet well-bred air that proved he had been accustomed to genteel 
society, and with a pleasant smile, that showed he wished to make 
himself agreeable. And how entertaining was his conversation. He 
told them, when they talked of the dangers of the way, how, when 
travelling in Italy, he had been attacked by banditti; and then he 
talked of France and Flanders, and described Maubeuge exactly, for 
he had been there. So the stout gentleman begged him to favour 
them with his view of public affairs; but he politely declined. “ Let 
us leave politics to the town,” said he, “and enjoy ourselves in the 
country.” 
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* But I hope, Sir, you support Mr. Pelham,” persisted the stout 
gentleman. 

The unknown gentleman smiled.—“ Nay, Sir, a truce with politics, 
for I greatly doubt if all here are of one mind;” and he glanced an 
arch look toward the young man, who sat back in the opposite corner 
with his head almost buried in his book. 

“ Well, Sir, whether you belong to Mr. Pelham’s party or not, you 
look like an honest Englishman,” said the country gentleman. 

The unknown smiled again. “TI trust I am, my good Sir, and I 
am sure I have England’s interest at heart.” 

“Then I’m sure you ought to hold with Mr. Pelham,” said the 
stout gentleman, “ought he not, Sir,” addressing our friend Mr. 
Fleming. 

Poor Mr. Fleming, he feared the war of words would again break 
out, so he quietly said, “ That is our opinion, good Sir, for we value 
Mr. Pelham most highly; but this gentleman may not be of our way 
of thinking.” And he bowed politely. 

“ Not greatly different, I believe,” said the gentleman, smiling ; and 
he took out his snuff-box—what a handsome gold one it was! and his 
ruffles, they were beautiful point ;—-perhaps he was some nobleman, or 
some gentleman about court. Well, the snuff-box passed from one to 
another, the gentlewoman in the chintz first, (all ladies took snuff in 
those days,) and. the only one who refused it was the young gentle- 
man. Indeed, he seemed very uncomfortable; and at length, when the 
stage stopt at Hockliffe, he said he would walk on. 

“ An ingenious gentleman that,” said Mr. Fleming, turning to the 
stranger, “ a poet, Sir.” 

“Ts he?” said the gentleman, | with a quiet smile, “TI think I know 
somewhat of his prose writings.” 

“ What a clever young man, known already as a prose writer ! — 
Well, I must get his name,” thought Mr. Fleming, “ and tell Madam 
Waters, who likes such things, all about it.” 

On they went right pleasantly ; for their new companion seemed to 
know every thing, and to be willing enough to answer whatever ques- 
tions were asked him, save political, so it was quite with regret that 
they parted with him when they stopped at Woburn. 

‘“ He’s some nobleman, I think,” said the coachman, “for he’s 
going to Woburn Abbey.” 

“ Pshaw!” said the poetical young gentleman, who now sullenly 
took again his place in the coach. Well, he might say what he pleased, 
but all the rest maintained that the stranger was a true gentleman, and 
might perhaps be a nobleman into the bargain. 

Heavily dragged. the “machine” through the Woburn sands — 
heavily on to Newport where they were to take tea; and heavily 
lagged the conversation. 

“Do you go to Leicester or Derby, Madam,” said Mr. Fleming 
at length, determined to have a little talk, addressing the lady in 
chintz, for he was now fifty-two miles from London, and he felt low 
and dull. 

“ Only to Northampton, Sir.” 
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** Do you know that town, Madam ?” 

“O yes, it is not far from my birth-place,” said the lady, with a 
sigh; “ Wellsford Grange.” 

“ Wellsford Grange! — my good lady, why I am going there to my 
cousin Fleming. But— but,” looking earnestly at her, “ is it possible? 
my cousin had a sister, poor Lucy, who married my brother, and they 
went to New England twenty years ago.” 

“ Ah, cousin James, poor Lucy is now speaking to you.” 

How astonished was Mr. Fleming! “That we should have travelled 
so many miles without knowing each other !” said -he, “ and that we 
should at last meet :— my poor brother! how often have I inquired 
after his widow and family, but could learn nought. And your chil- 
dren, are they in England ?” 

“ Yes, at Wellsford Grange.” 

“ O how glad I shall be to see them !” cried old Mr. Fleming, rub- 
bing his hands. “ Well, this is an adventure worth travelling a hun- 
dred miles to meet with.” 





Three weeks passed away, but old Mr. Fleming had only once 
written to his inquiring friends. 

“‘ His cousin is doubtless very ill,” said Mr. Waters. 

‘“‘ He is courting some fair shepherdess, perhaps,” said Mr. Saunders, 
“ you know the old gentleman always liked a bit of the pastoral.” 

“ Well, I only wish he was back again,” said Madam Winfield, 
“for here I sit evening after evening, and if it was not for my maid 
and Mrs. Lawson, who’s a kind soul, I should not hear a bit of 
news.” , 

Well, one afternoon in came Mrs. Lawson with a letter in her 
hand. “Ah, Madam Winfield, here’s news enough from old Mr. 
' Fleming. You'd never believe it. Here he writes that he intends 
to be home this day week, with his ‘fair companion.’ These are his 
very words; and as he shall travel post, he begs us to meet him at 
Barnet. ‘I shall come home more in love with the country than 
ever,’ says he, ‘and long to introduce you to my fair Pastora.’ ” 

Madam Winfield lifted up her hands and eyes. ‘“ Gracious 
goodness ! to think of his marrying a young girl, and he will be 
sixty-four come Michaelmas !” 

“ Ah, Madam Winfield ! a foolish old man—here he goes on with 
such stuff. ‘Tell Mistress Martha I have never once taken cold, 
though I’ve been walking out in all weathers with my fair shep- 
herdess, who is worthy to tend a flock in Arcadia.’ ” 

“ Stuff,” grumbled Madam Winfield. ‘“ Keep an old man’s house 
in Tokenhouse Yard, he means: but poor Mistress Martha, what 
will she say to it?” 





Anxiously awaiting the arrival of old Mr. Fleming and his youthful 
bride, Mrs. Saunders, Mrs. Lawson, and Miss Peggy, were leaning 
over the balcony of the Swan at Barnet, while the gentlemen stood 
chatting below, when a chariot and four, with outriders, stopped to 
bait, and a pleasant-looking middle-aged gentleman leant out of the 
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window. There was a bustle. “It’s Mr. Pelham,” whispered the 
landlord ; and off went the gentlemen’s hats, and the ladies waved 
their handkerchiefs, and the boys set up an hurrah. Just then a 
chaise and pair drove up; but little attention was paid to it, for 
every eye was bent on that minister who had succeeded to Walpole’s 
power, but to more than Walpole’s popularity. The door opened, 
and out came Mr. Fleming in his plum-coloured suit, handing a very 
pretty girl in a light mantua. “ Ah, my good Sir,” said he, catching 
Mr. Pelham’s eye, “so we have met again.” 

“ Good Mr. Fleming, what are you saying!” cried Mr. Saunders, 
pressing forward. But Mr. Fleming was laughing gaily, and intro- 
ducing the lady to the prime minister, who was also laughing most 
good-humouredly (for a pleasant man was Henry Pelham), and there 
they were in close conversation, to the marvelling astonishment of 
the ladies in the balcony. 

“ Mr. Fleming, surely you do not know that that was Mr. Pelham,” 
said his friends, as the minister with a polite bow drove off. 

How did Mr. Fleming stare—how did he ejaculate “who could 
have thought it! why, he was my fellow-traveller ! ” 

“ Ah ! and who could have thought of your bringing home a wife, 
Mr. Fleming ?” said Mr. Saunders. 

The old gentleman now laughed long and merrily. “ 1 thought I 
should mystify you all,” said he; “ but this is my niece, my pretty 
niece, Lucy Fleming, who I hope will prove a daughter to me,” con- 
tinued he, lovingly taking the fair girl’s hand, “and be a comfort to 
my old age.” 


““ Well, I have indeed some adventures to talk of,” said old Mr. 
Fleming, smiling complacently, when he again met the Club, and re- 
ceived their congratulations on his safe return. “I have found a 
sister-in-law, brought home an adopted daughter, and I have seen 
the writer of those letters against the ministry in Fogg’s Journal— 
he who signs ‘Publicola,’ I mean —(ah! he’s a beautiful poet, though 
more than half a Jacobite, more’s the pity,) and then” — for this was 
the climax —“ I rode from Dunstable to Woburn, and talked and took 
snuff with Mr. Pelham! Well, mine has indeed been an eventful 


journey !” 
H. L. 
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THREE GAELIC MELODIES. 


BY DELTA. 


[These sets of verses, founded on Highland local traditions, have been 
arranged to accompany unpublished music, peculiar to that portion of Scot- 
land ; and will appear, probably in the course of the season, in an elegant 
work devoted to that purpose, now in preparation by a lady of Perthshire. } 
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THE DROWNING LADY. 


I. 
“* HARK to the storm on high! 
And the hoarse winds sweeping by! 
From shore to shore resounds the roar 
Of wild waves trampling nigh ! 
The sea—’tis the fierce white sea, 
In its wrath encircling me! — 
Oh, sister dear! in pity hear! 
I would hear, and pity thee! 
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I. 
“* Beneath the midnight gloom, 
Thou leav’st me to my doom, ~ 
The rising tide foams far and wide, — 
Woe’s me! thou wilt not come! 
My silken plaid so fine, 
Is soak’d with the heavy brine ; 
Thro’ twisted shoots of the ellom’s roots, 
My long drench’d locks entwine. 


I. 
“ Oh, gallant brothers three ! 
Where sail ye on the sea? 
Fain would I mark your coming barque, — 
*T will come too late for me! 
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Farewell, my sire’s proud line! 
Farewell, dear mother mine! 

Be blessings shed upon each head, — 
But a double share on thine ! 


IV. 
“ But my heart — my heart it breaks, 
My babes! for your dear sakes ; 
Now thro’ the hall for me you call— 
And no one answer makes!” 
So died the voice away : 
And, at the dawn of day, 
That lady drown’d the searchers found, 
Her garments froth’d with spray. 


ART THOU ALLAN? 


I. 

MornineG calls, and I must wander, 
Orie, Orie, Orie, iero ! 

Where the streams with sweet meander | 
Down the glens of bracken flow : 

See the Day-Star, in the West, 

Lures the skylark from its nest, — 
Orie, Orie, Orie, iero! 


I. 
Art thou Allan? Stranger, tell me? 
Orie, Orie, Orie, iero ! 
Ah! could’st thou know what befell me, 
When they forced me hence to go! 
From my heart, and from my brain, 
They would tear thee — but in vain! 
Orie, Orie, Orie, iero ! 


Im. 
Come, oh come !—no more thou comest — 
Orie, Orie, Orie, iero ! 
Far o’er foreign shores thou roamest, 
Where the Indian twangs his bow ; 
Underneath the palm-tree laid, 
Dream’st thou of thy Scottish maid ? 
Orie, Orie, Orie, iero ! 
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Iv. 
Up to Heaven arose my wailing ! 
Orie, Orie, Orie, iero ! 
From the tower I saw thee sailing 
Eastward with the billows’ flow ; | 
Did my moans, as I deplored, 
Melt thy heart that ship aboard ? 
Orie, Orie, Orie, iero ! 


































v. 

Brothers— brothers—ill betide ye ! 

Orie, Orie, Orie, iero ! 4 
Friends shall shun ye, foes deride ye ! 4 

Hemlock on your tombs shall grow ! 
Ye who weigh’d like empty air 
Allan’s truth and my despair ! 

Orie, Orie, Orie, iero. 
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VI. 
Fare ye well! but never—never— 
Orie, Orie, Orie, iero !— E 
From this fond heart can ye sever ; 
Him whom ye have injured so: ae 
No ! its latest throb shall prove & 
True to Allan and to love ! 
Orie, Orie, Orie, iero! 





WOE! WOE TO THEE, CULLODEN PLAIN! 


L 
In splendour glow’d the morning sun, 
As curb’d our chief his gallant grey ; 
And from our ramparts peal’d the gun, 
While marched afield his proud array :— = i 
Yes ! rose to Heaven the wild huzza, 
When woke the pibroch’s strain — 
But ah! they bade adieu, that day, 
That came not back again ! | 
Woe! woe to thee, Culloden Plain! “a 
Where noble blood was shed ; | 
Our Coronach is o’er the slain, 
Our wail is for the dead ! 
BB $ 
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II. 
Moth-eaten, rot our banners proud ; 
Our good claymores are red with rust; 
And if we pray, ’tis not aloud— 
For him who from his throne is thrust. 
Dawn quickly, Day! when we may trust 
To face his foes again, 
Strike down the oppressors to the dust, 
And free our shields from stain ! 
Woe! woe to thee, Culloden Plain! 
Where gallant blood was shed ; 
Our Coronach is o’er the slain, 
Our wail is for the dead ! 


III. 
Now silent are the trophied halls, 
Where mirth and music sped the hour ; 
The green o’ermantling ivy crawls 
From niche to niche, from tower to tower : 
No more smiles Beauty from her bower — 
*Tis rent by wind and rain ; 
There drops the ripe fruit, and the flower 
Perfumes the air in vain ! 
Woe! woe to thee, Culloden Plain! 
Where loyal blood was shed ; 
Our Coronach is o’er the slain, 
Our wail is forthe dead ! 








THE PRIEST'S DAGGER: 


AN INCIDENT IN SPAIN. 


In a village lying on the road between Vittoria and Logiono, two 
travellers seated at the long wooden table of a small Posada awaited 
their noon-day meal. The strangers in question had availed them- 
selves of their privileges as Englishmen, originals par systéme as 
Dumas calls them, each to select the costume that appeared to him 
the most convenient, or in the best taste. One of them wore a dark 
blue smock-frock, such as is used among the French peasantry. It 
was confined at the waist by a leather belt worked with various 
devices, and fastened with a huge buckle adorned with brass studs (a 
purchase probably from some wandering Swiss). A broad-brimmed 
straw hat lay beside him. His companion was attired in a loose black 
velvet jacket, from which in lieu of buttons hung numerous pieces of 
the small silver coin of the country. A woollen sash was wound 
several times round his waist ; its bright scarlet hue forming a striking 
contrast to the dark colour of his ample trowsers, which were of the 
same material as his jacket. On his head was the boina or flat cap 
of the Basque provinces, of a deep crimson, the entire top covered by 
a large gold tassel. 

It is said, that whatever his dress, an Englishman may be known 
at a glance. <A few loungers sat smoking their cigaritos in the little 
apartment, and the word “ Jngléses” was whispered from one to the 
other till it reached the ear of an old woman who sat spinning at the 
open window. Her sullen addition of heréticos did not diminish the 
ill-will with which two persons were regarded who had not only 
arrived when the hour of dinner was past, but were so unreasonable 
as to expect that a meal could now be prepared for them. In the 
north of Spain a constant intercourse with foreigners has so far in- 
fluenced the national manners, that a stranger seeking refreshment is 
no longer in danger of being recommended to dine on whatever he 
may have brought with him; but if not expressed in words, the sen- 
timent in some degree still exists, and in the instance of our travellers, 
not only was.the larder declared empty, but there seemed to be insu- 
perable difficulties in the way of procuring any thing they could eat — 
until supper time, when the landlord was ready to promise whatever 
they liked. Luckily fortune befriended them. 

At the farther end of the table sat an old man, whose flowing robes 
and broad-brimmed hat proclaimed the Sendr padre, or village curate. 


His solemn dress could not disguise the expression of good humour 
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and benevolence that twinkled from his small grey eyes. From the 
moment of the strangers’ entrance he had continued to watch them, 
and when the nature of their dilemma became apparent, a few words, 
spoken by him in a low voice to the innkeeper, at once removed every 
difficulty. Mine host suddenly remembered that not only were eggs 
to be had, but even a chicken, if the travellers would wait while it 
was caught and prepared ; bread was always at hand; and, even 
without the garlic soup and puchero, indispensable accompaniments to 
a Spanish dinner, he thought the Caballéros might manage very well. 
These arrangements concluded, the friendly priest seized the oppor- 
tunity of addressing them, and, to their great astonishment, it was in 
good English that he inquired what had brought them to that part of 
the world. Marston, the younger of the two, informed him that he 
was an artist, and having completed an excursion in the Pyrenees, 
where he had met his companion, an old schoolfellow, the latter had 
been induced to accompany him on a sketching tour through Spain. 
In return, they learned from the priest that he had been sent to 
Spain, while a youth, to study for the Church ; but in the wars and 
revolutions that so long distracted that unfortunate country, he had 
found himself, like many of his order, more engaged in fighting than 
praying. His eyes lighted up as he spoke of skirmishes at which he 
had been present ; and, though he said littlé about himself, the martial 
ardour with which he related the exploits of his comrades led his 
hearers to believe that he had borne no unimportant part in them. 
In the temporary calm that had succeeded the expulsion of the 
French, he had been thrown back on his old profession, and, after 
many changes, had finally settled down in the village where they 
had found him. The conversation then turned on their intended 
journey. 

“It will be impossible for you to reach Vittoria to-night,” said 
the priest, in reply to their questions concerning the road ; “neither 
— I think the path you propose taking over the mountains quite 
safe.” 

“TI have nothing that I care for losing, except my buttons,” said 
Marston, laughing; and if any thing in the shape of an adventure 
came across us, I should not dislike it.” 

“Ah! I see, a modern Salvator Rosa,” replied the father; “but I 
would not advise you to tempt fortune too far. Our Spanish brigands 
are very matter-of-fact fellows. They have lost all the romance that 
was formerly supposed to accompany the character, if indeed it ever 
did belong to it. When they have plundered a traveller, far from 
treating him to a repast on the grass and a tune on the guitar after- 
wards, many late examples have shown that they can be very brutal 
in their conduct ; but the civil wars in this country have quite changed 
the national character.” 

Seyton, the more sedate of the travellers, did not hear these re- 
marks unmoved. He was a young man of independent fortune, and 
had been living for some time in Paris. The constant pursuit of 
pleasure had injured his health and weakened his nerves, and though 
not wanting in courage, he had lost the high spirit and energy that 
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made his friend enjoy the spirit of an adventure, no matter how 
perilous. But it was in vain that he sided with the priest, who recom- 
mended them to keep to the high road. 

Marston laughed at them beth, and alleging that the mountain path 
would better suit his purpose of taking sketches, Seyton was forced to 

ield. 
mu Of course you are armed?” said the priest, as he took a friendly 
leave of them. 

‘No, indeed!” replied Marston. “It is a precaution that we never 
thought of taking.” 

“No arms!” returned the old man. “It is plain that you are 
strangers in this country, where the honest peasant would not stir from 
his own door without his knife.” He-looked cautiously round, then 
drawing a dagger from under his dress he continued: “Even I am 
not without the means of self-defence ; but take it. It may stand your 
friend in need, and if, as I hope, you find no occasion for its services, 
keep it as a remembrance of one to whom your society has afforded 
much pleasure.” 

The gift was accepted with many thanks, and the young men set off. 
Seyton was silent for some time. 

“It is strange,” said he at length, “that a priest should carry a 
dagger about him ; I doubt his being what he appeared.” 

“‘ That is so like you, Seyton,” replied the other; “if you can only 
find a reason for suspicion, you do not care for probabilities. If the 
Padre had any ill designs, he had only to use the weapon when our 
backs were turned ; but let us look at his present.” 

It was a dagger of antique form and workmanship. The ivory handle 
was handsomely carved, and as the young artist half drew it from the 
sheath he read the following inscription engraved on the blade: 


“ Quién me saques sin razon me embainera sin honor.” * 


“ A pithy maxim, and worthy of the stout old Spanish steel, for 
you may see this is no modern weapon. If I were superstitious, I 
might thank my stars that I had not completely drawn it.” 

The friends had proceeded some hours on their way, when the 
darkened sky gave notice of an approaching storm, and to add to their 
embarrassment, the traces of the path they had hitherto followed be- 
came every moment more uncertain. As Seyton began to reproach 
his friend for the obstinacy with which he had rejected the priest’s 
advice, they heard a shrill whistle, and looking in the direction from 
whence it proceeded, saw a man standing on a crag above their heads ; 
a huge wolf-dog was by his side. ‘The expression of his countenance 
was singularly sullen and unprepossessing, and the blue dboina drawn 
over his shaggy eye-brows, as well as a long rifle slung at his back, 
gave something so sinister to his whole appearance that even Marston 
was in doubt whether he had not met with one of those brigands he 
had so much wished to see. 


* Who draws me without reason, shall sheathe me without honour. 
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“ Hollof friend,” he exclaimed, as large drops of rain, accompanied 
by a distant roll of thunder, gave renewed warning of the coming 
storm ; “can you tell us of any shelter hereabouts ?’ 

** T know of none but my own hut,” said the man, holding his dog, 
which seemed inclined to spring on the travellers. 

*“* How far are we from the next town ?” inquired Seyton, who did 
not feel tempted to accept the accommodation offered by the sus- 
picious-looking stranger. 

* Quatro lequas.” 

“ Four leagues!” exclaimed Marston. ‘ What the deuce are we 
to do now ? we shall never get there before night.” 

An offer of payment if he would be their guide was refused on the 
plea that he could not leave his flock of goats, and nothing remained 
but for them to accept the shelter he had offered. 

The path was pointed out, and they were desired to continue in it 
till they came to a cross, when a turn to the right would bring them 
to the hut. 

“‘ Pray are there any robbers in these parts ?” asked Seyton, whose 
suspicions of their guide increased every moment. 

“ There is no want of them here any more than elsewhere,” re- 
turned the goatherd, and without waiting for further reply he turned, 
and was soon lost to their sight, although his distant whistle showed 
that he had not entirely deserted the neighbourhood. 

“ ‘What an ill-looking rascal!” exclaimed Seyton. “I never saw a 
man whose appearance was more against him; and what was that he said 
about a cross? They always set them up where a murder has been 
committed. Some foul deed has been done here, and I wish that 
fellow may not have had a principal hand in it.” 

‘* What an infidel you are,” returned Marston ; “ the countenance 
of that poor fellow, which you abuse, is the type of one of Murillo’s 
famous beggar-boys. It is the true Spanish expression, as you find it 
in the south; and see here,” he continued, pointing to a wooden figure 
of our Saviour, “ instead of your sable cross and the sombre ideas with 
which you invested it, it was this blessed crucifix itself of which he 
spoke. Are you not ashamed to have belied a man whose dwelling, 
placed close to this holy image, shows that his religious feelings are 
peculiarly strong ?” 

Thus bantering his friend, the young artist led the way into the 
hut. Their asylum, though the last they would have chosen under 
less desperate circumstances, was securely built, and fastened with a 
strong door. A small aperture on one side served at once the pur- 
poses of a window in summer and an outlet for the smoke in a more 
severe season, as was shown by a quantity of dried sticks that lay 
under it. ‘The whole furniture consisted of a wooden bench, which 
Marston proposed should serve them in turn for a bed. 

“1 resign my rights to you,” said Seyton, “and will keep watch till 
morning. I only wish we were safe out of this infernal hole.” 

“ Still suspicious of our friend the goatherd, I suppose,” returned 
the other, as he arranged his knapsack under his head, and, stretching 
himself on the bench, ‘was asleep in a few minutes. | 
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The hut and all without were soon enveloped -in darkftss ; but in 
a short time lightning, that seemed to flash from pole to pole, was fol- 
lowed by peals of thunder that shook the very firmament. More than 
once Seyton started to his feet, in the belief that the stones of which 
the hut was built were falling about their heads; but each succeed- 
ing flash showed him his companion sleeping, tranquilly, on his hard 
pillow. 

After awhile the fury of the storm began to abate, and the sullen 
rolling of the distant thunder was followed by a dead silence. Our 
traveller, whose nerves were completely discomposed, felt it more 
unbearable than the war of elements to which it had succeeded. He 
resolved to make a fire, and striking a light, the fuel that lay col- 
lected in the hut was soon in a bright blaze. The warmth made him 
drowsy, but mindful of the watch he had promised to keep, he deter- 
mined not to sleep. As he sat yawning over the flickering embers, 
they appeared to form themselves into all serts of strange images : 
faces seemed to leer at him from the hearth, with features that bore 
strong resemblance to those of the goatherd. At length his eye fell 
on the priest’s dagger which was lying on the bench. He drew it, 
and as he read the motto, an undefined idea that he had done wrong 
in unsheathing it “ Sin razon” crossed his mind. He fell into a 
reverie ; suddenly he heard’ the distant whistle of the goatherd fol- 
lowed by the fierce growl of his dog. ‘The sounds were repeated, 
and grasping the dagger, he was about to alarm his friend, when he 
saw a trap-door open close to him. ‘Two or three steps conducted to 
a cavern, and stooping, he beheld a number of men, whose appearance 
convinced him that he was in the presence of a gang of robbers. He 
remained motionless with astonishment when he felt himself seized 
by a powerful hand; the accursed goatherd had grasped him by the 
throat. and was dragging him along. The tightness of the pressure 
deprived him of all power to call for aid, but he resolved to sell his 
life dearly. 

“ Muchachos!” exclaimed the goatherd as they approached the 
robbers, and Seyton saw the blades of their long Spanish knives 
glisten in their hands. “I promised you a good booty to-night. 
Here is a rich Englishman who can pay handsomely for the shelter 
our hut has afforded him.” 

“Take your reward first,” said Seyton, striking him with the 
dagger as the man loosened his grasp. At this moment a call for 
help from his companion caused him to struggle with all the energy 
of despair against the robbers who had seized him, when just as he 
was overpowered, his eyes opened and he found himself held by the 
priest and the goatherd. 

It was already day-break, and he perceived Marston trying to 
staunch the blood that flowed from a wound in his arm. Doubtful 
whether he was asleep or awake, but remembering the suspicions he 
had already felt of the priest, he exclaimed : 

“ T was right then, and you are in league with that ruffian.” 

“ My son,” said the old man, “what means this? This honest 
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goatherd che to the village last evening to tell me of your having 
taken shelter here. Before dawn we started to bring you refresh- 
ment, and arrived just in time to prevent you from killing your 
friend. We have had a hard matter to overpower you; but Heaven 
be praised!” he continued, “ the wound is not severe.” 

“ Merciful God!” exclaimed Seyton, “ was it then a dream ?” 


TEMPEST AND CALM. 


WHEN first I gazed upon the Sea, 
She was a Giant creature ; 

Her voice was monstrous, and her face 
A fearful raging feature : 

She turn’d and toss’d with aspect pale, 
And sick’ned with white foam ; 

A Thing eternal did she seem, 
Uneasy in her home. 


When next I gazed upon the main, 
I saw a fairy sight ; 

The sun was smiling on the Sea, 
And she was clothed in light! 

As peaceful as a summer’s day, — 
And stilly as the morn ; 

The sweetheart of the Earth she look’d, 
The gentlest beauty born. 

The roof of Heaven was fairest blue, 
The zephyrs lost their power ; 

A jewell’d Princess shone the Sea; 

It was her bridal hour. 




















RAMBLES AT RIO: 


WITH 


A TALE OF THE CORCOVADQO. 


BY PEREGRINE. 


It is certainly a magnificent sight the entrance to the vast harbour of 
Rio Janeiro. On both sides rise stupendous mountains with many 
vistas of lovely green vallies between, sinking down almost to the 
very level of the sea. To the right you see a beautifully placed white 
castle, with its green and yellow flag floating on the sea breeze, and 
its three tiers of batteries rising like terraces one above and behind 
the other. Opposite to it on the left shoots up at about a mile and a 
half’s distance a narrow conical mass of granite to the height of I 
should think little less than a thousand feet. This is named the 
Sugar Loaf, and appears completely inaccessible. ‘The arrangement 
of the lofty mountains behind it takes a curious shape as seen from a 
vessel entering the harbour—to wit, that of a stout old gentleman 
with a very high Roman nose, laid out at full length on his back. 
His head, neck, chest, voluminous paunch, and knees, and turned up 
toes are laughably plain and correct as well as other parts of the 
body. The face part is the only one that has a name. It is called 
Lord Hood’s nose, and is itself certainly a remarkable mountain. 

As soon as you have passed these, there opens to the right the 
magnificent basin called Five Fathom Bay. It is nearly circular, at 
least seven miles across, and has a small gatelike entrance with a high 
grass-covered rock to one side crowned with a chapel, and united to 
the land by an airy wooden fabric of a bridge that skips from rock to 
rock on its way in a manner infinitely picturesque. 

Opposite to this bay lies the town of Rio Janeiro sleeping in a hot 
dusty haze between two small hills mounted with batteries, and 
crowned with churches, convents, and other religious houses. Close 
behind it tower the precipitous sides and summits of two lofty 
mountains, the Corcovado and Tejuca; they and the range from 
which they rise being covered by a dense forest of a rich dark green. 
But here I have to take up my parable against this same green. It 
is all of one shade—nothing is to be seen around on mountain or 
low ground but the same monotonous tint here, yonder, every where ; 
the only thing that varies it being the dark-grey, almost black granite 
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precipices, "and the white or reddish dots that mark the country 
plantation-houses. How different from the landscape of my own fair 
country, where you have green of every complexion, from the shade 
you can hardly distinguish from golden yellow, through all inter- 
mediate hues, to the deep blue tint of aérial distance. Here there 
appears to be no blue in the atmosphere at all; for even on the 
balmiest evening, if you look toward the far-away mountains, you will 
find that all the enchantment distance lends them consists in a thick 
greyish-black haze, as if the air upon and around them were loaded 
with dust. 

But from looking at the town you turn to the right, and your eye 
sweeps the glassy and isle-gemmed surface of this inland-sea called 
the harbour. Its further shore you cannot see— it is too distant; but 
a mighty ridge of mountains more jagged than any saw, whose 
pinnacles indeed stand up from it as the fingers from your hand, 
you can see rising far beyond, and with its vast mass shutting from 
your view one fourth of the face of heaven. This sheet of water is 
said to be an hundred miles in circumference, and capable of containing 
all the shipping in the world. When I saw it the portion of it 
opposite the town was covered with vessels—merchantmen clustering 
nearest the shore, and outside a goodly array of men of war,— English, 
French, Brazilian, Neapolitan, and Sardinian frigates, corvettes, 
brigs, and schooners, presenting, when certain political proceedings in 
the town drew from them a general salute, as magnificent a sight as 
man might desire to witness. 

But look beyond the ships at those sweet little villages whose white 
walls shine so in the sun, around that pretty bay on the opposite side 
of the gut. These are Praya Grande and San Domingo. 

“ But what,” you cry, gazing with excited eyes and horror-stricken 
countenance — “ Look there—there in the water —that object about 
fifty yards away —look—a body, by Heaven !” 

** So it is.” 

“ Why then get the boats out— how can you be so calm?” 

“ But my good sir, he is dead.” 

“ How do you know that? And if he be, shall we not save the 
body —have an inquest, and see how he came by his death—and at 
all events let him have Christian burial ?” 

“Ha! ha! ha!—excuse my merriment, my dear sir—pardon me 
—you are not in England now, you are on the other side of the 
herring-pond—this is America, the New World—the world of re- 
publics and freedom, where human creatures are bought and sold like 
cotton cloth every day —and that is the body of a slave.” 

“ How can that be—don’t you see it is white ?” 

“Pardon me—again you are under a mistake. It is only death 
taking one of its many ways of showing the white and black man to 
be brothers. The water has dissolved and washed away the black 
pigment of the rete mucosum—and now did you ever see such a 
fresh rosy white on the cheek of Saxon beauty ?” 

But presently the current of the tide setting out brings the body 
down close under the ship’s side, and looking over with a mixed 
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feeling of curiosity and horror, you see it lazily thumping with the 
wash of the small waves against the planks. You now can perceive 
that it is indeed a human body far advanced in putrefaction, floating 
back upwards, with the limbs spread out and the head hanging down. 
It is a negro, you can tell, for on the feet and hands the black skin 
yet remains, preserving the colouring matter, and making the corpse 
look like a white man’s body with black socks and gloves. You can 
see multitudes of little fish tug-tugging at the flesh, swimming away 
a bit and coming back for another mouthful. You inly resolve to. 
eat no more American fish; but what is that hanging down deep in 
the water which the fish come to, but turning away strike it with 
their tails? It is a rope hanging from the neck. 

‘“‘He has been murdered!” you cry. ‘ No—he may have died a 
natural death, or he may have died of neglect and starvation, when 
his proprietor found his case was beyond hope, and it was useless 
wasting any more food upon him.” 

“But whence comes the rope?” 

“Oh, suppose you had a dog dead of the mange, and there was a 
river hard by, would you not make some dirty boy about the neigh- 
bourhood put a rope round the brute’s neck, drag it down, and heave 
it in with a stone at the rope’s end, to make sure of its sinking ?” 

“No, I would not! I would give the creature a decent grave in 
the garden.” 

“ Yes, but you see it is quite different with the Brazilians. When 
a dog-——I mean a negro—dies, they make his brethren in complexion 
put a rope about his neck, drag him down, and heave him into the 
harbour.” 

“ Can such things be ?— Surely, you don’t say that similar things 
are done in the United States? — certainly men with a drop of 
Anglo-Saxon blood in their bodies could never be such monsters.” 

“Why, you see I never was in North America, consequently, I 
can’t speak from my own knowledge about that man-selling land of 
liberty ; only one thing I may tell you, I am not aware of the English 
and American merchants in Brazil being a whit more tender-hearted 
than the native Brazilians.” 

“ And is it a common thing to find dead men floating about in this 
way?” 

“ Oh, ask any shipmaster who has ever traded to the Brazils, and 
he will tell you of hundreds.” 

‘“ Alas, alas, for human nature!” 

“ But come, do not think of these things: look at the town there 
with its smoky cloud overhanging it, and the green wood-clad Cor- 
covado rising behind. ‘There will be a boat ready presently, and we 
can go ashore.” 

In a minute it is ready, and we take our seats, urged landward 
by four stout fellows, whose brawny limbs, moulded on the shores of 
Cornwall, Hants, or Devon, there is small chance will ever in this 
world be applied to slave labour. 

“ As we go, look at that hulk up there —that is the ‘ Crescent’ 
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receiving-ship for captured slaves— there are black men there who 
have been on board for five years, and never left the ship.” 

“ Why?” 

“ Because, if the men ventured on shore they would be stolen. 
But yonder, astern of her, do you see those small hookers of things ? 
those are slavers! In one of them were found about three hundred 
and fifty slaves.” 

“ Bless me, they don’t appear to be above forty or fifty tons — how 
could they contain such a number ?” 

“ Why, you see, they stow them away as you would stow goods 
—they pack them, in fact.” 

“ But a great many must die.” 

“ Oh yes, if they get over one half of the lot they think they have 
done a good thing; and if they get them safely landed, one voyage 
is enough to make a man’s fortune, for each fresh young negro is sure 
to fetch in the market a sum little short of two hundred pounds. 
The price has greatly risen since the efforts to suppress the trade, 
and, consequently, the temptation to embark capital in it is much in- 
creased. I understand a man lately boasted he had made thirty-five 
thousand pounds by the business in five years. But I'll tell you a 
yarn about that same receiving-ship, that will probably amuse you 
till we reach the landing-place. There were two young blacks, a 
youth and a girl, that had been taken in the same slaver, and pro- 
bably stolen from the same place in Africa. They were brought on 
board the Crescent, and soon their extreme mutual attachment 
became very evident. Most probably it had been an old true love 
story between them in their own country. 

“ But some of the young officers desiring to amuse themselves at the 
negro’s expense, gravely informed him one evening, that next morn- 
ing his dark sweetheart was to go from him for ever, as she was one 
of a number that were to sail as free labourers for the British West 
Indies. The poor fellow appeared to take it somewhat to heart ; but 
certainly no one expected to find him next morning —as he was 
found — strangled by his own hands, and dead. The possibility of a 
person committing suicide by strangulation (not hanging) is a thing 
you may be disposed to doubt, conceiving that the pain, and the 
agonising feeling of want of breath, would make the poor creature 
relax in his efforts, and shortly stop them altogether, letting the sweet 
air find access to his lungs, and thus frustrating the attempt. But 
the completion of the act only shows the energy and determination of 
this sable Romeo. The way he accomplished it was this. He tied 
round his neck a sash, or a handkerchief, or it may have been a 
rope-yarn — then into this he put a stick, and twisting it round and 
round tighter and tighter, succeeded in putting an end to his exist- 
ence ; proving that, as many sensible people have said, whatever the 
complexion may be, the heart burns the same all the world over.”- 

“ What a romance!” — 

“ No romance at all — it is true —it happened within six months 
back. But here we are at the landing-place —that great building in 
front of you is an hotel, as you may see by the sign ‘ Hotel Pharoux.’ 
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That other here, in the square, is the Emperor’s palace — and sure 
enough there he is—that young silly-looking lad, in the blue uniform, 
with gold epaulettes, standing at the window, looking out upon the 
troops that move awkwardly in dingy squads before him. It is a 
very plain and homely, but extremely large building, and com- 
municates by a covered bridge of three arches across a street with 
another and larger portion, to which a decent church is attached. 
There is no attempt at ornament in any part of the structures, with 
the exception, perhaps, of the church : the whole looks like a range of 
cotton factories; and the guard, with their dark uniforms and darker 
faces, look not unlike the engine-keepers.” 

The main street of the city, called the Rua Direita, is broad, open, 
and airy, though it contains no showy shops, nothing but dim dusty 
stores; where, however, a good deal of business would appear to be 
done. All the glare of jewellery, millinery, drapery, and other fancy 
wares, is reserved for the Rua do Ouvidor, or French street. By the 
way, it is remarkable, that most of the British in Rio Janeiro are 
wealthy merchants, holders almost of the whole commercial capital of 
the country. Most of the French, again, are shopkeepers, bakers, 
and hotel-keepers; nevertheless, the French are very numerous, and 
have a theatre of their own. The English have no theatre, but a 
very excellent subscription-library and reading-room, and a pretty 
little church. 

From the first moment you step on shore, you cannot help remark- 
ing the crowds of negroes hurrying along every where under their 
burdens. Men and women —every thing they have to carry they 
carry on the head :—you will see one staggering along with a ponder-. 
ous bale of goods on his crown, another walking under a jug of water 
—nay, the very stones of a building you will often find carried from 
the quarry on the skulls of black fellows. As they run along under 
their burdens, they always sing a kind of monotonous song, which 
appears to ease the toil considerably ; sometimes it consists of merely 
one word, repeated loudly and sonorously every fourth or fifth step ; 
sometimes a sentence, repeated with equal regularity. When there 
are a good many of them, this sing-song is not unmusical; and often 
one of the number fills up the intervals of the staves by shaking a 
gigantic tin rattle, similar to a child’s in England, with his left hand, 
while, with his right, he holds his burden steady upon his head. 

And yet I cannot aver that the negroes appear unhappy: they 
seem always in good spirits, and. are continually joking and laugh- 
ing with each other when they meet: indeed, where there are many 
of them congregated, as about the public fountains, the sound of their 
merriment may be heard at a great distance. You may see old 
grey-headed men poking each other in the ribs, and pushing one 
another about like boys; playing, in fact, as they meet in little 
groups of three and four, with their heavy burdens on their heads ; 
while their strange, shrill, metallic-sounding laughter rings along the 
road or street, the scarcely lighter complexioned Brazilians passing 
them with the same look wherewith you would regard a horse neigh- 
ing in front of an omnibus. 
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As I was walking along the shady side of one of their streets, I 
saw a gang of about a dozen blacks employed in carrying bales of 
goods up from the harbour into the town. They were all exceedingly 
heavy, powerful men, and they moved along under their ponderous 
burdens with a long swinging trot, at every fourth step enunciating 
in a chorus of loud and deep voices the syllable “bom*,” while the 
Sweat poured down their muscular shoulders, and their great chests 
expanded and subsided like the measured heave of the ground swell. 
There was one of them at the rear stopped and looked cautiously 
around him, then hurried across the street to where a woman was 
moving along with a heavily laden basket on her head, and an infant 
hanging behind her from her shoulders. I marked him especially : 
he had the most intellectual countenance I have ever seen in a negro. 
The woman, first looking stealthily about, drew round with a smile of 
fond recognition the child from behind her, and the father took it in 
his arms and kissed it rapturously, while the little thing danced and 
kicked about, and crowed with joy, and patted his great face with its 
tiny black hands. I stood still, regarding the scene, and a pleasing 
train of thought had begun in my mind, when, on a sudden, some 
one seemed to catch his eye. I looked and saw a thin dark Brazilian, 
dressed in white cotton, with a Panama hat on his head, and a short 
slender bamboo in his hand, turn the corner. The negro hurriedly 
returned the child to its mother, and turned from her with an ex- 
pression in his countenance I shall never be able to describe. It 
spoke a manly intellect utterly debased — strong passions for ever 
crushed —a soul prostrated by oppression, never more to rise in this 
world. There was in it a cowardice evidently not native there, but 
implanted by man’s tyranny; an unnatural submissiveness, and 
seeming confession of fault ; a semi-idiotic look of entreaty, as if for 
pardon or mercy, which sat ill, ill on the expressive features a moment 
before so warmly lighted up, and in strange contrast to the gigantic 
frame whose muscles and sinews moved beneath the skin like the 
levers and cranks of powerful machinery. MHastily taking up the 
chorus of “bom! bom!” he hurried after his brethren in captivity, 
endeavouring, by the tremendous exertion of his limbs, to overtake 
them, though they were far in advance, and the bale of goods on his 
head would have crushed to the ground the stoutest drayman in 
London. 

But let us return to the town. We are moving up the Rua do 
Ouvidor. It is a narrow street, with a big, stinking gutter running 
down the middle, and abundance of elegant shops on each side, — the 
goldsmiths, especially, making a brilliant display; and well they 
may, for their whole stock is usually in their window. There are, of 
course, busts of aristocratic-looking beauties of wax in the hair- 
cutters’ windows ; but they are European, and done after the English 
and French ideas of good looks, and must, indeed, be a sore puzzle to 
the natives, unaware, as they are, of any living complexion other 
than a sort of greenish-pale tint. 


* “ Good!” in Portuguese and Brazilian. 
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And here is another thing I must pause upon — Brazilian beauty. 
I only, during six weeks’ residence in Rio, saw two really pretty 
female faces ; and the ladies who had them were Italians, employed at 
the opera. I sat in the pit of their opera-house, and, with a glass, 
scarined the boxes all round the vast building, but hardly a pretty 
brunette even could I see. The universal style of features seemed 
small black eyes, thin lips, thinner jaws, scanty black hair, and the 
peculiar greenish-white complexion. An expression of studied arti- 
ficial coldness and hauteur filled rather than animated the faces; and 
the attitudes in which the owners sat were angular and constrained. 
It is a curious thing that Europeans going out to Brazil have their 
complexions changed in six months, at most, to this greenish hue — a 
colour which would seem to be connected, in some way, with the 
universal green of the country, as if it were, by some unexplained 
optical means, produced by the reflection of the light from the vege- 
tation, which is so exuberant as not to be lost sight of for any half-a- 
dozen steps in the thickest part of their most populous towns. 

They have two theatres in Rio. One the theatre of San Pedro 
d’ Alcantara. To this I went one evening. The house is very large, and 
constructed on a principle admirably calculated for such a building in 
such a climate. The walls are pierced with large round holes, so 
numerous as to give them the appearance of mighty sieves. ‘These 
holes are in rows, and open into airy galleries, from which the tiers of 
boxes branch. A person, then, seated in this building is as tho- 
roughly in the way of the air as is a bird in a wire cage; and a de- 
lightful coolness constantly pervades it, notwithstanding the heat from 
the innumerable lights that burn all round. The interior of the house, 
though great in extent, was but shabby in point of decoration, and also 
in point of cleanliness—the scenery was squalid and mean, and the 
dresses looked as if bought second-hand; but there was one redeem- 
ing thing—the chandelier. It was certainly the finest I have ever 
seen in a theatre. 

The piece was “ La Donna della Lago,” a version of The Lady of the 
Lake, and might have been a good-enough thing in its way, but I, 
unfortunately, am not qualified to pronounce upon operatic perform- 
ances; believing that they have no merit except that of being in 
fashion ; or that, if they have, I am by nature disqualified to perceive 
it. In fact, the whole business looked more ludicrous to me than any 
farce ; though the worthy Brazilians seemed to take it all in serious 
part, and criticised and applauded their own Grisis and Rubinis in 
right good earnest; and also a squinting Lablache, who, without the 
rotundity of his European prototype, bellowed in a way that appeared 
highly satisfactory to all hands. 

Their ideas of the Scottish costume appeared to be in a high degree 
original. Roderic Dhu was clad in a long petticoat of common checked 
cotton, and had a sort of turban of the same stuff on his head, with a 
quantity of feathers stuck into the folds; and wore a pair of hideous 
black boots, going far up the leg, and lost to sight beneath the petti- 
coat aforesaid. ‘The rough leather pouch worn by the Highlanders in 
front had been a sore puzzler to the Brazilian wardrobe-man ; he had 
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supplied its place by a small dark apron, that harmonised wonderfully 
with the black boots. ‘Two Highland armies were introduced thus in 
warlike array, each headed by a complete brass band ; and, wonderful 
to relate, every kilted bandsman had his pibroch properly set down on 
a card, and stuck on the top of his instrument. Then two chieftains 
—veritable sons of the Gael—came forward in a terrible passion, 
and, according to the true Highland feeling and custom, began fight- 
ing furiously ; not with claymores, but with a dreadful duet, singing 
at each other with a ferocity that struck the whole audience with 
astonishment and awe. 

I did not stay for the ballet; for the sight of a half-naked woman 
capering about does not excite in me the anomalous feelings, the en- 
joyment of which some persons gild over by a flourish about the poetry 
of motion. 

There is one superb walk, or ride, in the neighbourhood of Rio. A 
very fine aqueduct supplies the town with water, which it brings from 
sources, from seven to ten miles distant, on the sides and toward the 
summit of the Corcovado mountain; and along the course of this 
aqueduct is the walk I allude to. There are many public fountains 
supplied from it, and from these again the inhabitants have the water 
conveyed to their houses in tubs, on the heads of slaves. 'The most 
striking of the fountains arrests your eye when you first step on shore. 
It stands in the middle of the palace square, and is not an ill-looking 
piece of architecture. Some inscriptions, one of which is a Latin epi- 
gram, adorn it, and it is surmounted by a stone model of an artificial 
sphere, an object which the Brazilians have on their flag, and bear 
generally as an emblem—probably connected with some idea of the 
old Portuguese glory. 

In one corner of the town the aqueduct crosses a very fine double 
tier of arches. Here you ascend a serpentine steep, and upon getting 
to the level of the watercourse a slightly inclined path takes you 
along its side, by many a leafy winding, more than half-way up the 
mountain. A worthy sailor, a friend of mine, was my companion on 
this journey, and we were provided with plenty of cigars, a couple of 
biscuits, and a small bottle of rum; while I, in a secure pocket, bore 
a small fairly-written MS. Now the history of this MS. was as fol- 
lows :—I had been dining with a medical officer on board one of her 
Majesty’s ships in the harbour, and in the course of conversation had 
mentioned my intention of climbing the Corcovado. “ Well,” quoth 
he, immediately, “I have the manuscript of a tale which I wrote with 
regard to that same mountain. It is the substance of a yarn told me 
by a young merchant here in Rio, who has since settled down at 
Monte Video; and as he was a well-educated young man, I have no 
doubt it is true. You will find it a very interesting story ; and before 
intrusting it to you, I must exact a promise that you will not read it 
until seated or standing on the very summit of the mountain.” 

I immediately pledged myself, and received the papers, neatly 
folded up and sealed. 

Well, my companion and I ascended the path, and moved up the 
country along the line of the aqueduct. We had not walked half 
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an hour ere we found ourselves winding through a regular South 
American forest. I never in my life saw such vegetation. Were 
you to take a cart-load of leaves, and empty them in a heap, I do 
think théy could hardly lie closer than they did upon the branches of 
this wood ; and all green—of a colour most lovely, though mono- 
tonous ; for here the tree in no season is unclad, nor does the summer 
which they have for a winter ever sear the hue of any foliage. The 
water was conducted downwards along the precipitous sides of different 
prongs of the parent chain of highland, and often along the very nar- 
row edge of such steeps, where you had views of deep well-like vallies, 
their nearly perpendicular sides all wood-clad, and green as a garden 
arbour, that green being variegated by the snowy walls of plantation 
houses, and the bright red cultivated soil at the bottom. The clear 
*‘un-European” laugh of the negroes rose, refined by height and 
distance, in tinkling reverberations from precipice to precipice, emu- 
lating the shrillness and melody of the cicala piping on every twig. 
It was an awe-striking sight, standing on the edge of the narrow 
pathway, to part the clustering bushes, and look down the wood- 
mantled precipices ; for the tree trunks seemed to shoot clusteringly 
from out the all but perpendicular steeps, and, rising branchless to a 
great height, till, by loftiness of stem, they had gained a small dis- 
tance from the face of the rocks, gave out a dense mass of foliage 
impervious to light as so much solid stone. The trees rising to 2 
height of fifty or sixty, often of at least seventy feet, ere they had 
room to bear a leaf, their foliage looked like a vast green mat hung 
up in the sun upon the face of the hills, and supported in that position 
by innumerable gigantic poles, stuck against rather than into the 
rocks, as a dirty kitchen wench would fix a candle against a wall. 
And when you looked down among these naked stems, they and the 
dense brushwood at their roots seemed steeped in a faint greenish 
light, or rather dimness, that, far away down towards the vallies, 
became a dark verdant mistiness, through which objects were no 
longer clearly distinguishable; while every where, above and below, 
guanas, lizards, birds, and butterflies, all tinted alike in this mystic 
light, flitted and flew from stem to stem in the silent, cool, and fra- 
grant greenness. And when we rolled stones, and threw them down, 
and they went smashing now against the rocks, now against the 
trunks, —anon crashing and tearing their way through the thick top- 
most foliage of a lofty tree, which topmost foliage was not ten feet 
distant from the face of the rock that held its root some sixty feet far- 
ther down; and when these stones went rolling and knocking, their 
sounds growing fainter in the leafy green mists far below, till only a 
louder smash could reach the ear, we experienced a feeling as closely 
approaching the sublime as I can well conceive ; and, considering that 
a slip of the foot might precipitate ourselves after the stones, were 
glad to draw close to the wall of the aqueduct. But all overhead was 
light, and beauty, and stirring life. Blossoms of every description 
sprang up by the path; birds, of all shapes and plumage, fluttered 
and chirped among the branches; and big butterflies, of every gor- 
geous hue, and villanous-looking dragon-flies, with their scaly blue 
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lustre and halo-like flutter of misty gauze wings, continually crossed 
us, leading us often in fruitless chase. Far above us might be seen 
the magnificent man-of-war bird, the most graceful in form and flight 
of all winged creatures, leisurely sailing the air from his nest in the 
untrodden clefts of the mountain to seek his prey, pirate-like, upon 
the sea. From branches over our heads hung suspended, by invisible 
thread, the tree spider, in his little silken nest, popping his head out 
and in, and heaving in or paying out his cable as he desired to rise or 
fall. Bees and all winged insects hummed through the air, while the 
earth teemed with ants and every creeping insect; a tiny stir among 
the grass or leaves indicating the rapid dart of the lizard, guana, or 
some other reptile. And over all glowed, in his full majesty, the 
life-inspiring sun ; not, as in other climes, giving coy and temporary 
glances of his glory from between the veils of clouds, but rolling 
alone in the blue sky the sole object in heaven. 

Up we went, rounding now one angle, anon another precipice, 
and ai each obtaining new views of the rich country below, with its 
woods, fields, and lagoons; of the bay, with its innumerable islands 
and multitude of ships dotting its surface ; of the battery, or church- 
crowned rocks that abound in the vicinity of the town ; and of Rio 
itself, sleeping obscure beneath its cloud of dusty haze. 

At length, when we had marched about five miles, and were now 
some fifteen hundred feet above the town, we came to the immediate 
source of the lower aqueduct, where a small mountain stream rushing 
into the cistern in part supplied it; a second portion being brought 
round in a little artificial gutter from another part of the mountain. 
This second source we followed; but soon left it, striking up a path 
alongside a wattle-built cottage, where resided a Brazilian soldier, a 
sort of perpetual sentry upon the good repair of the waterworks near 
this point. Shortly after passing this cottage the path became ex- 
ceedingly wild: on one side of it generally rose a precipice; on the 
other an abyss descended, where the mighty trees grew with their 
naked stems shooting far aloft, one from almost every square yard of 
surface, frequently shutting out from us all view of sun or sky; the 
only thing we could see besides stems, rocks, and foliage, being the 
winding path stretching a little in advance or behind, as it were under 
an arcade of verdure, while a subdued cool greenish light showed us 
the damp trodden soil of the pathway, and the brushwood so luxuri- 
antly dense as almost to appear of massive solidity. Here we saw 
the coffee-bush growing wild, with its cherry-red berries — there the 
cocoa-nut tree, bare, however, of fruit, for the season was their winter. 
Guavas, mangoes, plantains, and bananas, and all tropical plants, were 
here ; for their seeds, wafted by the winds from the rich plains below, 
had caught root and sprang into forest existence as trees or bushes. 

In this wild path we walked on about two miles more, till we 
reached another portion — the highest of these waterworks. A 
small rivulet of crystal water was brought round in hollow tiles from 

far behind the shoulder of the mountain. After following this a little, 
we came upon what you could hardly call a hamlet: it consisted of 
one house and two or three huts, while an open shed, with a bench 
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under it for working, stood in the midst. ‘The house was inhabited 
by a Brazilian and his family, the huts by negroes: thereafter there 
was about half a‘ mile of ascent — tremendous climbing! — they 
were no ordinary lungs that could serve a man up those dizzy steeps. 
Nevertheless we bent our breasts forward to the task, and, panting 
and exhausted, even after very frequent stoppages, at last found our- 
selves close to the summit, which is two thousand three hundred and 
sixty feet above the town’s level. This summit is double; consisting 
of two points of rock, with a gash about forty feet deep between 
them. A small bridge of iron, placed by one of the emperors, for- 
merly connected them, and an iron chain-rail surrounded each, to 
prevent people from tumbling off and going sheer down the precipices. 
There were also a flag-staff for signalising, and a small iron house or 
box for shelter. All is now gone, save the slender iron posts that 
supported the chain, and a few steps cut in the rock that formerly led 
to the bridge. Each of the summits is a separate rock ; not flat, but 
rounded on the upper surface, so that a puff of wind would blow you 
off ; indeed you have hardly room to stand secure, for neither of the 
rocks is more than twenty feet across, and hardly a square yard is 
level enough to stand upon securely, it being gradually rounded off 
into the stupendous bare precipices that form three sides of the Cor- 
covado, or Humpback mountain. 

The view was magnificent in the extreme: eighty miles at least 

of the coast up and down of South America could the eye sweep, 
with their hills, and eternal forests, and rocks, and isles, and bays, 
and league-long beaches, to which you could not tell in the distance 
whether it was the silvery sand or the ever-rolling surf that gave 
the dazzling whiteness. ‘The immense basin of the harbour lay 
stretched beneath, thirty miles up into the country, like a mighty 
sheet of frosted silver, for a thick white vapoury haze like a film 
dimmed its surface ; but many wooded islands spotted it with emerald 
beauty ; and the big sweeping lateen sail, half concealed in the sunny 
vapour, flitted here and there athwart it, sometimes near and plainly 
skimming like a white bird — anon merging faintly into sight in the 
dim distance, shining like a bright speck for a minute, then fading into 
nothingness, so far, far was it away. ‘Then what a stretch of many- 
coloured cultivated land expanded itself between its shore and that 
ridge, of which the “ humpback” on which we stood formed one ex- 
tremity! A vast plain of red alluvial soil, fenced into fields, and 
bearing the rich sugar cane, cotton, and coffee plants — the vegetable 
wealth of the earth—dotted, too, every here and there with the white 
mansions of its lords, each under its grove of mighty trees —- tama- 
rind, mango, or cocoa-nut. Innumerable were the bays and creeks 
jutting from the great sheet into the land — many the broad blue 
lagoons connected with it, often by a scarcely perceptible neck of 
water, and their own tributary streams diversified with wooded 
islets. 

As you looked straight down (for you could do that and see ground 
two thousand and odd feet beneath you and not an hundred feet from 
you horizontally) —as you looked down, the streets and squares of Rio 
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lay plain as a map; and, observing steadily, you could see the black 
dots of vehicles moving hither and thither; and the boats and canoes 
going and returning between the shipping and the shore, and the 
white surf breaking on the beach. Close under another stupendous 
precipice were the Emperor’s botanic gardens, and you could perceive 
the yellow walks amid the green plants, like a pattern on calico, while 
the fountain could be plainly observed playing in the midst. 

It was on the whole a sight whereon the eye was not feasted but 
made drunken rather! —it is the nearest phrase I can think of to 
communicate withal the idea of the feeling produced. 

When we had surveyed it until oppressed with its magnificence, 
we sat down on the middle of the rounded rock, and opening the MS. 
I began to read the tale of the young merchant, as written by my 
naval friend, and entitled 


A STORY OF THE CORCOVADO. 


When I first came out to Brazil I got a situation as clerk in the 
counting-house of Diaz, Brown, and Company, the extensive mer- 
chants at Rio Janeiro. The only other white clerk in their place of 
business was one Lopez do Pereira, a Portuguese by descent and 
birth, but educated in England. Of course we became companions ; 
and although he was eccentric to absurdity, I found him a very agree- 
able fellow on the whole; his whims being often irresistibly ridicu- 
lous, while he was not at all annoyed at any laughter, but would laugh 
himself with his whole heart, while he still persisted in the proceed- 
ings that caused it. ‘These were often, while very odd, both hurtful 
to himself and painful to his friends — as, for instance : — 

The inhabitants of Madeira have a singular head dress ; it consists 
of a little blue scull-cap, lined with red, not sufficient to cover the 
head of an infant, and having a small stiff pigtail about four inches in 
length projecting into the air from the middle of it. This curious 
affair they perch on a bushy head of hair, and certainly acquire 
thereby an aspect sufficiently remarkable to a stranger. Now this 
cap Pereira had seen at that island, on his voyage out from England, 
and once he took it in his head to wear one, made under his direc- 
tion, of a similar construction, at Rio; nor did he leave off his notice- 
able head-piece till an attack of brain fever made him adopt a more 
shady covering. He was, of course, a Roman Catholic, and devoutly 
believed in the agency of the devil, upon whom, when his whims had 
left him, he invariably laid the blame. 

One day, when we had been about a year together, the day being a 
holyday, we resolved upon an expedition to the top of the Corcovado. 
Accordingly hiring horses we rode up till horses could go no fur- 
ther. As we rode I began to laugh and question him with regard 
to his singular weakness. My thoughts were directed to this subject 
by seeing him turn round on the horse’s back and ride with his face 
to the tail ; and this though the animal was very spirited, and the 
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path was so narrow that one horse only had room to go upon 
it ; with the stone wall of the aqueduct on one side, and a succession 
of wooded precipices on the other. On my inquiring the cause of 
this remarkable manceuvre he replied, laughing loudly himself, that he 
thought it was a good idea, as he could talk to me better face to face, 
for I was riding inthe rear. But I remarked that we could converse 
quite well without seeing each other, and reminded him of the misers, 
who talked in the dark to save candles. Upon this he stated that as all 
the view lay behind us and nothing in front but woods, this was the 
most rational way of riding for an admirer of the picturesque. I ban- 
tered him out of this argument also, when he plainly confessed that 
he rode in that way from an internal impulse, no more to be resisted 
or controlled by him than the decrees of fate — that there was a devil 
within him who prompted him to make himself ridiculous, and that he 
could no more gainsay this mastering spirit than fly in the air. For 
the rest of the ride he continued to practise this uncavalier-like style 
of horsemanship, to the vast entertainment of sundry blackies we en- 
countered, working at small repairs on the aqueduct, or bringing 
down loads of sticks from the woods. Nevertheless he continued to 
talk with infinite good humour of his own curious turn of mind. He 
told me that this devil of his ceased its malicious promptings at all 
times when heavy business occupied him — that cold bathing went 
far against it; and that once, when for a considerable time under 
anti-inflammatory treatment for some complaint, it entirely disap- 
peared. 

At length we arrived at the last collection of houses on the ascent, 
and here we left our horses, mounting the last steeps on foot. 

As soon as we stood upon the rocky ball, and looked around us, 
overwhelmed by the grandeur and danger of the scene, I was full of 
exclamations. From the brim of the rock we stood on, the sight 
leaped down direct to fields and lagoons, two or three thousand feet 
beneath us; and the precipices, from what I could see of them, made 
my blood cold. ‘The vastness of the horizon, with the distance and 
diversity of the parts filling it up —the silence, the solitude, the ap- 
parent eternal nature of the mighty rocks — even of the forests — all 
these ideas, combined with the precarious nature of our position on 
this airy and often cloud-covered pinnacle, and the certain dreadful 
fate that awaited one who should topple from such a stupendous 
height (for on three sides were precipices of from one to two thousand 
feet), raised my mind to a very high state of excitement. But when 
I looked at Pereira, expecting to see in him an equal enjoyment, I 
observed his dark Portuguese features pale with that tawny colour 
which constitutes the pallor of southern Europeans; his bloodless lips 
quivered, and there was a sort of convulsive starting of different 
muscles of his body. 

“ What,” said I, “ you surely are not afraid of falling ?— come near 
to the centre, and your head will not swim so much.” 

“ Afraid !” he replied, vaguely and incoherently. “No!— Yes— 


afraid — for you; — save yourself, D ! for God’s sake, save your- 
self!” 
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“ ‘Why, man, there is no fear — get you down first, you are nearest 
the me e 

* No! we shall never go down that path — the demon, D , the 
demon in my heart prompts me to throw you from this pinnacle sheer 
to destruction, and he will not but be obeyed! O Mother of Deity! 
Queen of Heaven! look on me in mercy !” 

As he spoke, my heart smote my side violently; and I felt for 
a moment sick to death, for the recollection of his character and 
strange eccentricities arose before my mind. 

“ Gracious Heaven!” said I, “you cannot mean what you say?” 
As I stood horror-stricken, he clasped his hands, and wringing them 
slowly, but with his whole strength, raised them above his head, look- 
ing upward at the same time with eyes sparkling from unnatural fire, 
and grinding his teeth, as if with anguish, a moment — and, with a 
wild howl of despair that rung like the cry of a vulture, he sprang 
upon me! 

A mercy it was that he gave me that warning! I was prepared so 
far, that his onset drove me back but one step: another step would 
have been death to me! He grasped me with his whole strength, 
and with the convulsive gripe of mortal fear I closed upon him; and 
thus, in dread embrace, we stood straining with the whole power of 
every sinew. It could not be called struggling, it was the slow and 
steady application of every force and every art of two athletic young 
men striving, the one in the frenzy of madness, the other in the dread 
of immediate dissolution. Now he would bend me a little, now I 
him! QOh what an agony that minute was to me! 

At length, in about two minutes, I knew that his strength was 
giving way: we were equally matched in strength, but I had the full 
chest and long wind,’ produced by hard exercise through all my youth 
in a far northern climate; he was narrow-chested, and soon began to 
pant. Perceiving this, I compressed his ribs with my whole strength, 
and, bending in his back, gradually brought him down on the rock. 
But the moment he was down he commenced struggling violently, 
and rolled us both over toward the awful brink. I thought I was 
gone, and clutched the rough rock with my fingers till the nails were 
torn from them. Providentially my hand came against one of the 
rusted iron supports that had, of old, upheld the chain, and I grasped 
it with that. clutch commonly called the death-gripe. Holding on by 
this, and getting my legs about it so as to have a good purchase, 
while he still struggled “ceaselessly with hand and teeth to dislodge 
me, I caught hold of the hair of his temples, and dashed his head 
violently against the rock. The blow affected his brain; the eyes 
which had just been glaring upon me in maniacal fury now rolled 
obliquely in their sockets, and his motions were no longer directed 
against me. With both hands I repeated the blow, and he remained 
motionless; still I was not sure of him, for I had read and heard that 
the insane are very cunning, and adopt many schemes to accomplish 
their ends; so, putting one hand to his heart, and being able to per- 
eeive only a very faint and scarcely discernible beating, I got up and 
drew him to the middle of the rock. Then resting for a moment to 
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breathe and to thank Heaven that I had been saved alive from this 
fearful encounter, I began to descend the rock, dragging him after 
me till I got on a secure path, when I shouldered him and carried 
him to where we had left our horses. Here I got some blacks to 
carry him down to the city of Rio Janeiro, and conveyed him to the 
house of our mutual employer, Mr. Brown. 

As we were quite by ourselves, I might have accounted for his 
injuries by a supposed fall among the rocks, but I preferred telling 
the truth as it is written here. An inquiry was made according to 
the law of Brazil, and I was declared free of all blame; whilst Pereira, 
who was then recovering his bodily health, was condemned to re- 
straint in a madhouse for life. 

I never afterwards could look up to the pinnacles of Corcovado 
without feelings of horror being called up in my mind; and so painful 
was this to me, that I was ultimately led to ee myself and my 
fortunes to Monte Video. 


Such was the MS. When I had done reading it, we both got up, 
and curiously enough began to dodge about, keeping a wary distance, 
and each apparently afraid to come near the other ; at length, one of 
us getting to the approach slipped down, and the other cautiously 
followed him : when we had arrived at a safe place, we each began to 
laugh in the other’s face. 

“ What was the matter with you? ” 

“1 was afraid some irresistible devil would prompt you 

“So was I, as to you.” 

« Pshaw! did you ever know any thing so ridiculous, as two fellows 
to be so wrought upon by a tale ?” 

And thus conversing, we descended to a village in a valley, where 
we sat down at a small public house to enjoy an evening repast under 
a green tree. 

And here, reader, end, for the time, my Rambles at Rio Janeiro. 


” 





EPIGRAM. 


CHARM D with a drink which Highlanders compose, 
A German traveller exclaim’d with glee, — 

“ Potztausend! sare, if dis is Athol Brose, 

How goot dere Athol Boetry must be!” 
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THE MONK’S FINGER. 


THE snow which had ceased for some hours again fell in heavy 
flakes as a party of the monks of St. Bernard, carrying spades and 
pickaxes, descended the mountain in hopes of rendering assistance to 
some travellers, of whose danger they had just received intimation. 

While they were absent on this charitable mission several persons 
who had already sought refuge at the convent occupied the apartment 
appropriated to strangers. ‘Iwo young men seated at a table drawn 
close into the spacious chimney carried on a whispered conversation, 
only interrupted by the sound of a bell that tolled heavily at intervals. 

‘“‘ Hark!” said one of them, setting down the glass he had just 
raised to his lips, “there is the bell again—surely it must announce 
some misfortune ?” 

“ A procession was expected from St. Pierre,” answered an Italian, 
whose sallow hue and deep sunken eye formed a striking contrast to 
the broad open forehead and healthy complexion of the former speaker ; 
“‘ the brothers have probably set out in hopes of meeting it.” 

“TI do not envy them their mission at this hour and in such a 
season,” said another of the party. 

“ The good monks think little of themselves where the safety of 
their fellow-creatures is concerned,” returned the first speaker: “ were 
I a Catholic I should almost feel inclined to become a brother of the 
order.” 

“You are a heretic, Signor ?” remarked the Italian, his dark brows 
contracting as he spoke: “ what brings you to our Catholic land ?” 

“Even that which has brought you many another heretic,” an- 
swered the young man: “I am an artist, and come to see the won- 
derful works of your countrymen. — How now, brother Enrico,” he 
said, interrupting himself, as a monk hurried through the apartment. 
“ The alarm bell still ringing — have you no news of your procession ?” 

“We fear some misfortune has happened,” was the answer. “ One 
of our dogs is barking loudly at a distance, and another has returned, 
and evidently wishes us to follow him.” 

Every one seemed anxious for the news from without, and for some 
time the silence was unbroken, except by the sound of the bell, which 
now tolled incessantly, as a guide to any persons who might have lost 
their way. At length a party, rescued by the exertions of the monks 
from a situation of great peril, entered the apartment. It consisted 
of an English gentleman called Bertie, who was travelling with his 
sister and daughter, a young man of the name of Mitford, the accepted 
lover of the latter, and a Swiss whom they had met on the road. 

“ Are you really safe, my Emily ?” said Mitford, as he assisted his 
betrothed to take off her cloak, which was covered with snow: “do 
you feel no ill effects from the cold?” 
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“Tam quite safe and well,” she returned, “thanks to these good 
fathers. How can we sufficiently show them our gratitude ?” She took 
the hand of one of the brothers; but gently withdrawing it, he bowed 
his head and said meekly, — 

“* We have done no more than our duty, lady. It is to Heaven that 
thanks for your preservation are due: all we ask is, that you should 
join us in prayers for the soul of him who has been less fortunate than 
yourselves.” 

“ That we will do willingly,” was the reply. —‘“ And you, dear aunt, 
how do you feel ?” she continued. 

“ Half dead with fear and cold, child,” returned the other lady. 

“You have had a narrow escape,” said the artist, to whom Mr. 
Bertie had already recounted their adventures. 

** Indeed we had,” said Miss Bertie. “For my part, when the 
alarm of an avalanche was given, I stood as if rooted to the spot, and 
my brother could scarcely drag me away.” 

“ T ought to have told you to stand still,” said her brother, “ you 
would then have run fast enough.” 

“ Are there no hopes of saving the poor young Frenchman?” in- 
quired her niece. 

“ They are still digging for him, Emily,” returned her lover, “ and 
I trust he may yet be saved. Instances have been known of the re- 
vival of persons who have lain for hours buried in the snow.” 

“‘ Tt will not be so in this case,” was uttered in a solemn voice—*“ he 
is gone for ever !” 

These words caused all eyes to turn on the speaker. He was a tall 
thin man with a stoop in his figure that seemed the result of ill-health 
rather than of age. His high forehead was bare, except where a few 
stray locks of a jetty hue shaded his temples, and his eyes, large and 
lustrous, were remarkable for an expression of deep melancholy. He 
had been the companion of the young man whose fate they were de- 
ploring, and happening to ascend the mountain at the same time as 
the other travellers, the whole party had been nearly involved in one 
common calamity. 

“ You say he is past recovery, sir?” said Mr. Bertie. “I trust your 
evil foreboding will not be fulfilled.” 

“ Unhappily my forebodings are always fulfilled,” returned the 
Swiss. “I possess the power of foreseeing the deaths of those with 
whom I am connected, and my health and happiness have fallen a 
sacrifice to this unfortunate gift.” 

“ Such a power would no doubt have a very unfavourable effect on 
any person’s nerves,” observed Mr. Bertie, drily, eyeing the speaker 
in a manner that implied a doubt of his sanity. The latter was silent 
for a moment, and then continued, — 

“ My poor friend! Three days ago I saw him lying just as he must 
now be—his long black hair hanging damp and uncurled over his 
pale face ; his clothes torn and wet, and his mouth filled with snow.” 
As he finished speaking he fixed his eyes on the door, footsteps were 
heard without, and four monks entered carrying a bier. As the 
passed through the room the cloak which covered the corpse fell to the 
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ground, and showed the body of the ill-fated Frenchman lying exactly 
as the stranger had described him. An exclamation of horror was 
uttered by all present. 

“ It is certainly remarkable,” said the young artist, as the stretcher 
was carried out, “that you should have been able to foretell so exactly 
the appearance of your fellow-traveller after his death.” 

“‘ 1 do not see any thing very surprising in being able to predict the 
manner in which a body would appear which you knew had been 
buried in snow,” rejoined Mr. Bertie. 

“ IT see you disbelieve me,” said the Swiss mildly: “ you are not the 
first who has done so.” 

“ Be assured,” returned the other, “ I do not doubt your veracity, 
but I know enough of the power of imagination to believe that the 
sight of these mountains covered with eternal snow, and the ideas of 
avalanches which are inseparable from them, might have suggested 
the melancholy image that we have unhappily seen realised.” 

“ For my part,” said the artist, “Ido not absolutely discredit the 
existence of what is called supernatural agency. A circumstance once 
happened to myself” he stopped as if unwilling to say more. 

“ Oh pray tell us what it was,” said Miss Bertie: “I delight in all 
ghost stories, and, in spite of my brother, promise before-hand to be- 
lieve every word of what you relate.” 

Thus encouraged, the young man began his tale :—“ I am an Irish- 
man; and though a heretic, a class of persons to whom that gentleman,” 
bowing, as he spoke to the Italian, “ seems to have a great dislike, he 
probably knows that there is no want of rigid Catholics in my country. 
It was my fate to become attached to a beautiful girl whose family 
was of that creed: her only protectress was an aunt, whose pride 
would have proved a strong objection to my suit, had there been no 
difference of religion in the case; but, the two obstacles united, both 
Norah and I knew would be considered insuperable. Instead, there- 
fore, of trying to gain her consent, we agreed to see each other by 
stealth ; and as opportunities of meeting were not easily found, she 
promised to receive me in her aunt’s house after the good lady should 
have retired to rest. ‘Their residence was an old family mansion, di- 
lapidated and half gone to ruin” 

“‘ Haunted, I suppose ?” interrupted Miss Bertie. 

“If it were not, it certainly ought to have been,” returned the 
artist, “for it was gloomy enough for more than one dark deed to 
have been committed within its walls; but in our country, old man- 
sions are more infected with benshees and spirits than with ghosts. I 
had climbed in at a window that had been purposely left unbarred, 
and found myself in a large room, unfurnished, except by a few old- 
fashioned high-backed chairs and an antique table that seemed to have 
stood there for centuries. Several windows had been built up, but 
one remained that was large enough to have made a respectable figure 
in a church, and fortunately for me, who had no light, its small dia- 
mond-shaped panes admitted the faint beams of a very watery moon. 
Stealing cautiously to one of the chairs, I patiently waited the arrival 
of Norah. Hour after hour passed without her appearing, and twenty 
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times I started to my feet, as I heard footsteps, light, but regular, 
pace up and down the staircase.” 

“ You probably had rats in your old family mansion,” said Mr. 
Bertie, smiling. 

“‘ Your surmise is no doubt correct,” returned the young Irishman, 
* although at the time the illusion was so complete, that I could have 
sworn some person, coming to the door, paused a moment before 
turning the lock. As I sat watching the passing shadows cast by a 
large willow tree without, the branches of which, waving in the wind, 
were faintly reflected by the moonlight on the wainscoting of the 
room, midnight sounded from the steeple of the neighbouring church, 
and seemed to bring with it a chilling feel—a dread of some unde- 
fined evil. All at once I beheld Norah standing near me. I sprang 
from my seat, but ere I could clasp her in my arms she had vanished. 
Daylight soon began to break, and, fearing discovery, I retired. I 
never saw my Norah again. The following day I learned that she 
had been taken very ill on the previous night, and ere a week had 
passed I followed her to the grave.” He paused. 

“ T cannot say that your story brings conviction to me,” said Mr. 
Bertie, “ though I have no doubt that you believe the circumstance ; 
but you must recollect that you had been watching shadows all night. 
I will now relate something that happened to myself. I was making 
a tour last year through Scotland, and in a sorry-looking inn, where I 
was forced to put up for the night, was accommodated with much 
such a room as you have described. In fact, it was the village ball- 
room ; but, being little in requisition for that purpose, had been fur- 
nished with beds for travellers. The moon was shining brightly when 
I was awaked by a noise, and starting up I saw —yes, distinctly saw — 
the figure of a nun standing by the window. I called to her, but, re- 
ceiving no answer, I sprang from my bed, and grasped—my own 
cloak, that, hanging on a clothes-horse over which a towel had been 
thrown, had assumed the exact appearance of a holy sister. No 
sooner had I returned to bed than, in spite of my better judgment, I 
could not take my eyes from the figure, and, resolving not to be an- 
noyed with it any longer, I removed the cloak and destroyed my nun 
for ever. Some persons,” he continued, looking at the artist, “ would 
have felt certain that they had seen an apparition.” 

“I certainly cannot convince you,” returned the other, “that what 
I witnessed was no deception of the senses; but I assure you the 
figure of Norah appeared to me quite different from the shadows to 
which you liken it.” 

“I can believe your story,” said the Swiss, “for it resembles my 
own. I too lost a beloved mistress to whom I was to have been 
united in a few weeks. It was in Switzerland. We had climbed the 
ruins of a castle, perched on a lofty crag: to teaze me, my betrothed 
had hid herself, and as in searching for her I leaned over the broken 
wall, I saw her lying a mangled corpse on the rocks below. The cry 
of horror which escaped me at the dreadful sight brought her from 
her concealment ; I told her what I had seen, and like myself she was 
greatly affected by the circumstance. Alas! the vision was too fatally 
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realised. Not long after she was seized with a violent fever, followed 
by delirium. The persons commissioned to watch her neglected their 
charge, she escaped from the house, and her heated brain retaining 
probably some recollection of the last evening we had passed together, 
she wandered up to the castle: from that very wall she either fell or 
threw herself, and her body was found lying just as I had seen it in 
my vision.” He seemed so affected at the remembrance of the fatal 
occurrence, that Mr. Bertie contented himself with whispering to his 
future son-in-law that it was clear the vision had worked its own 
fulfilment, by driving the person who was the subject of it out of her 
senses. 

“ After all I have heard,” said Mitford, “I feel encouraged to 
relate a strange circumstance that happened lately to myself, leaving 
it to Mr. Bertie to explain the marvellous part of it. You remember, 
as we came up the Rhine, our visit to the convent near Bonn, where 
the dead monks lay ?” 

“T shall not easily forget it,” said Emily, “for it made such a 
painful impression on me, that, had I not feared your ridicule, I should 
not have remained in the vault.” 

“I saw you looking very pale, Emily,” returned her lover, “ and 
for that reason would not tell you what I had done.” 

“And for Heaven’s sake what did you do?” said Miss Bertie. 
“ You frighten me already, for I was as much disgusted at the sight 
of those mummies as Emily.” 

“ While the guide was explaining their history,” replied he, “I 
was busy examining one particular figure. Why I should have fixed 
on him I do not know; but the more I looked the stronger grew the 
attraction, till his features became completely impressed on my 
memory. I see him now—his high nose, his arched eyebrows, his 
small mouth with the lips tightly compressed, and the long peaked 
beard. At length the fascination became so strong that I could not 
resist touching him, and I stroked his face several times.” 

“Oh, Henry !” cried his betrothed, looking almost as pale as she 
had done at the sight of the monks themselves, “how could you do 
so?” But her lover, taking no notice of her exclamation, went on. 

“ More than once I tried to turn away, but the mysterious attrac- 
tion drew me back again, till —laugh at me if you will—lI fancied I 
could not leave the vault without some relic of the figure that had 
impressed me so powerfully. I seized one of the dried parchment- 
like fingers and wrenched it off; and, as I did so, I could have sworn 
that the dead man sighed, for a hollow sound—a sort of groan — 
echoed through the vault.” 

“ Gracious heavens! how dreadful!” shrieked Miss Bertie. “TI 
remember hearing it, but thought you were trying to frighten Emily 
and me.” Mitford continued. 

“ On my return to the hotel I placed the relic in my portmanteau 
and retired to bed. I know not how long I had slept, when I was roused 
by hearing myself called, and, starting up, I saw a figure in the dress 
of a monk leaning over my portmanteau. He threw every thing aside 
till he came to the stolen finger, and, unwrapping it from the paper, 
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he tried to replace it on his hand: at each attempt it fell to the 
ground, till, finding his efforts to fix it useless, he turned towards me. 
Once more I saw the countenance that had exercised such a strange 
influence over me — the high nose, the arched eyebrows, the pointed 
beard, all just as I had seen them, except the eyes, which, instead of 
having a glassy appearance like those of the dead, seemed to flame 
angrily at me. At length he replaced the finger in the portmanteau, 
and slowly approaching the bed where I lay as one spell-bound, he 
commenced stroking my face with his dismembered hand, just as I 
had done his in the morning. I shall never forget the horror of 
feeling the short stump as it passed over me,” he continued with a 
shudder. “ After repeating this several times, he slowly turned 
away: as he disappeared behind the curtains, 1 regained the power 
of my limbs and started from my bed, but no trace of my nocturnal 
visiter was to be seen. All in my portmanteau was as I had left 
it, excepting that I fancied the paper in which the finger was 
wrapped appeared more creased than when I had last seen it.” 

* And do you, Mitford,” said Mr. Bertie gravely, “expect us to 
take a mere ordinary dream for a supernatural occurrence ?” . 

“ It was no dream,” returned the other; “I was as much awake 
as I am at the present moment; but we shall see if he pays mea 
second visit.” 

“« Why surely,” said Emily, “you have not got the horrid finger 
still in your possession ?” 

‘“‘ Do you mean to say that we are travelling about with it?” cried 
her aunt. “I will not go a step farther till it is thrown away.” 

“ Tf Mitford wishes to avoid any future intercourse with its owner,” 
said Mr. Bertie, ‘“ he should leave the relic here, with a sum of money 
sufficient to insure it Christian burial, and a few masses afterwards. 
And now let us go to bed, for I hope that early to-morrow we shall be 
able to start on our journey.” 

The following morning the fall of snow had ceased, and the pinna- 
cles of the glaciers sparkled like diamonds in the bright sun as the 
travellers prepared to quit their kind hosts. 

“ Surely, William,” said Miss Bertie to her brother, as she saw the 
mules enter the court-yard, “you do not mean me to mount one of 
those disagreeable animals again ? ” 

“ Just as you please, Sarah,” he replied: “ you can stay here with 
the monks if you choose, but we must get on as well as we can.” 

“Do not mention monks,” she replied —“I dreamed all night of the 
story Mitford told us.” 

“ T observe that the holy brother has been with you,” returned Mr. 
Bertie ; “for in stroking your face he has left a red mark over one eye, 
or perhaps your toilet has been rather hastily finished. But what ails 
you, Mitford?” he continued: “you could not look more solemn if 
the monk had visited you.” 

“ He has actually done so,” was the reply; “ and what is still more 
strange, is, that it was exactly yesterday month since I first saw him 
at Bonn.” 


“ At that rate you may expect just twelve visits a year,” said Mr. 
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Bertie, shrugging his shoulders. “ But as you do not seem to wish 
for his company any more, suppose you give me the finger; I am 
really curious to know whether your phantom will have the assurance 
to appear to a man of plain common sense.’ 

“I have a great mind to comply with your request,” returned the 
other, “and I would cheerfully give a hundred pounds if he would 
pay you a visit. But you must first promise me not to destroy it, 
for if he continues troublesome I shall certainly return him his pro- 

erty.” 

FE The promise was given, and before starting Mitford delivered the 
finger to Mr. Bertie. On leaving the convent, they were accompanied 
by the Swiss who has been already mentioned. The mildness of his 
manners, added to his apparent ill-health and continued melancholy, 
made him an object of great interest to our travellers, and at parting 
they exacted a promise that during the ensuing spring he would visit 
them in England. After a short tour in the north of Italy, Mr. Bertie 
resolved to return home, and he willingly accepted an offer from a 
friend whom he had met at Leghorn to return in his yacht. The 
weather at starting was beautiful, and the first two days were passed 
in the enjoyment of the sea breezes; but on the third the wind 
changed, it soon after blew a smart gale, and the two ladies, finding 
themselves indisposed, retired early to rest. Mr. Bertie and his 
future son-in-law shared the same cabin. The former, uneasy on his 
daughter's account, and regretting that he had not returned by land, 
was unable to sleep, and it was not till near midnight that he fell into 
a doze, from which he was roused by some one shaking him violently. 
By the light of a lamp that was suspended from the ceiling he saw 
Mitford standing by his hammock. 

** What is the matter ?” he exclaimed, starting up. 

“The monk! Did you not see the monk ?” was the answer: ‘he 
was here a moment ago searching your box for his finger.” 

The tone of Mitford's voice expressed so much agony, that Mr. 
Bertie felt it necessary to soothe him. 

“‘ Be calm, my dear fellow,” said he —“ this is some trick of your 
imagination —— ” 

“ It is no trick of my imagination,” interrupted the other, who had 
been trying to collect his thoughts: “it was on this very day two 
months ago that I paid that unlucky visit to the convent near Bonn. 
I had hoped that when the finger was out of my possession this per- 
secution would have ended. How unfortunate that we should sleep 
in the same cabin.” 

“ Well, I will not dispute with you to-night,” said Mr. Bertie, see- 
ing him so much in earnest: “thank God the wind seems less violent, 
and I hope to-morrow will find us once more in port.” 

Soon after their arrival in England Mitford and Emily were mar- 
ried ; and in the society of his young wife every painful impression 
was obliterated, even the monk and his nocturnal visits were for- 
gotten. ‘The honey-moon was drawing to a close when they returned 
to Mr. Bertie’s house; Emily was in high spirits at seeing her father 
again, and the evening passed cheerfully away. 
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On retiring to bed, Mitford found himself feverish and restless, and 
vainly endeavoured to compose himself to sleep. More than once he 
sunk into an uneasy doze, from which he was startled by fancying 
that he heard his name called. His breathing became quick, his 
breast heaved, and large drops of sweat stood on his brow. At length 
he sprang from the bed, his hands clenched and his eyes open, but 
fixed and without meaning. 

“ Begone, detested fiend !” he cried —“ why do you follow me thus ? 
I have it not ——” 

His violent exclamations awoke his wife. “ Henry, my dearest 
husband,” she said, as in inexpressible terror she threw her arms 
round him, “ what is the matter? Speak to me for Heaven’s sake.” 

His head sunk on her shoulder, and it was some minutes before he 
could recover himself. “ What am I to think of this dreadful delusion, 
Emily ?” said he, as soon as he was able to speak. 

“Upon my soul, I am almost ashamed to tell you, that, as plain as 
I now see you here, I fancied I saw the monk by my bed-side. He 
stroked my face—I shudder when I but think of the touch of: that 
maimed hand. And going to yonder closet” (Mitford imitated the 
action he described), “ he searched—merciful heaven! What is this?” 
cried the unhappy man, snatching up a small packet, from which, 
tearing the envelope, he drew the fatal finger. Completely over- 
powered, he hid his face in his hands, while Emily, scarcely able to 
support herself from terror, flew to summon her father. 

It would be difficult to describe the surprise and vexation of Mr. 
Bertie, when apprised of what had happened. 

“My dear Mitford,” said he, “forgive the foolish trick I have 
played you. Remembering that this was the day of the month on 
which the spectre was supposed to pay his visit, I placed the finger 
in the closet, intending to show you that it was possible to pass a 
night in its vicinity without being conscious of its presence. But I 
give you my word it shall happen no more, for I will get rid of it so 
effectually ” 

“You have promised it shall not be destroyed,” said Mitford. 

“Tt shall not,” was the reply, “but neither shall it remain in a 
house where you are liable to be disturbed by it.” 

Although persuaded that the excited imagination of his son-in-law 
had alone caused the strange scene that had taken place, he could not 
deny that such a delusion might be productive of serious consequences, 
and he was meditating on the bést means of curing it, when he re- 
ceived a visit from a medical friend. Doctor Howell was by pro- 
fession a physician, and by taste an antiquarian and collector of 
curiosities. In this latter capacity, the simplicity of his character 
laid him so open to imposition, that it was the great amusement of 
some of his friends to play tricks on his credulity. Of this his mu- 
seum afforded proof, for many things of the most ordinary kind were 
there shown off as objects of great antiquity or value. Having been 
lately apprised of Mr. Bertie’s return, he came with an invitation for 
him to be present at the opening of an Egyptian mummy he had just 
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the subject of that gentleman’s thoughts at the moment of the doctor’s 
visit, that it suggested to him a plan for getting rid of the obnoxious 
finger. 

a Talking of mummies, doctor,” said he, “Mitford has brought 
you a great curiosity for your collection — it is the finger of a monk, 
who has been dead for four hundred years.” 

“Indeed! how very kind of him,” said the old gentleman delighted. 
“ But is it only a finger? Could I not get the whole body?” 

“The body, my dear doctor! what are you thinking of? This 
person was quite a saint in his day, and many a devotee would give 
half his possessions for one of his finger-nails.” 

“Indeed! And pray what was his name?” 

“ His name!” returned the other, who not having thought of this 
difficulty, was rather at a loss—‘“‘ Oh! his name was Father , Fa- 
ther Jerome 7 

“ Jerome of Prague!” interrupted the doctor, with a confused idea 
of having heard of such a person. 

“The very man,” said his friend, forgetting in his hurry to get 
out of the dilemma, that the personage in question, having died a 
martyr’s death by fire, could not have left even a finger behind him. 

“It will be one of the most remarkable objects in the museum,” 
said the doctor, preparing to carry off the relic: “ pray thank your 
son-in-law for his kindness in thinking of me.” 

Months passed tranquilly on, and Mitford, who was looking for- 
ward to the time that should make him a father, engaged a cottage at 
some distance from London. Mr. Bertie remained in town: he had 
lately been indisposed, and his son-in-law often rode in to see him. 
One morning, thus equipped for his ride, he entered Emily’s room. 
She expressed herself unwilling that he should leave her, alleging 
that she felt low and nervous. But Mitford, who had lately pur- 
chased a very high-spirited horse, fancied that she was uneasy on 
his account, and instead of yielding to her fears, he laughed at them 
till she was ashamed to urge the point farther, and commending her 
to the care of her aunt, who resided with them, he set off. 

He stayed no longer than was necessary to satisfy himself as to the 
state of Mr. Bertie’s health, for Emily’s uneasiness had communicated 
itself to him, and he was anxious to return home as soon as possible. 
Not far from his own house, a small wooden bridge crossed a narrow 
stream: he was about to pass it when his horse shyed : looking up to 
see what had frightened him, Mitford perceived a tall man of remark- 
able appearance waving his hand to him. Whether the signal was 
meant to hurry or retard his advance, he did not stop to inquire, for 
to his astonishment he recognised his acquaintance of the previous 
year, the Swiss whom they had met at the Convent of St. Bernard. 
A crowd of recollections overwhelmed him at the sight. The death 
of the Frenchman, the spectacle of his corpse carried through the 
apartment, the power of foretelling death attributed to this very 
man, and last, but not least, his own adventure at Bonn, and the de- 
lusion resulting from it, that had at one time threatened to unsettle 
his reason. All these circumstances rushed at once into his mind, 
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and with them a presentiment that his happiness was menaced with 


some fatal blow. He spurred his horse to the traveller’s side, but 
before he could address him, the other exclaimed, — 

ms Ride on! ride on, Henry Mitford, if you wish to see your wife 
alive !” 

Without stopping to learn the meaning of nis words, Mitford 
putting his horse to his utmost speed, never drew rein till he reached 
his own house. At the door he was met by Miss Bertie. 

“Oh! Henry,” she exclaimed, “why did you leave home to-day? 
Emily has been dreadfully frightened, and a premature confinement 
has taken place. Your child is dead, and, alas! we have little hope 
of saving the mother.” Without waiting to hear more, Mitford flew 
to his wife’s apartment. Her changed and ghastly countenance al- 
ready showed the near approach of death; but, though sinking fast, 
she recognised his steps, and stretched out her arms for a last embrace. 
“Thank Heaven,” she exclaimed, “ I see you once more, my Henry.” 

“Emily! dear Emily!” he cried as he clasped her to his breast, 
“‘ what is the cause of this? ” 

Unable to speak, she pointed to a letter on a table by the bedside, 
and as Mitford recognised, lying near it, the monk’s finger, he fell 
senseless to the ground. 

The letter was to the following effect : — 


“¢ Sir, 
‘«‘T return the finger you sent me. My reasons for so doing it is unnecessary to 
mention, as you can be no stranger to them. 
“T am, Sir, 
“ Yours, &c. &e. 
“ Watkins Howe tt.” 


A month later, the burgomaster of Bonn received a note enclosing 
a donation for the poor of the town, and requesting that the finger 
might be replaced in the vault by the side of its owner. 
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THE VIOL OF OUR LADY. 
A GATHERING FROM BOHEMIA. 


BY THE MOUNTAINEER. 


“Most men 
Are cradled into poetry by wrong; 
We learn in suffering what we teach in song.” 





AvuTuMN had swept the fields, and painted the foliage with tropical 
magnificence. In all the villages on the Bohemian frontier this is 
the season of national jubilee. The festivals of the church, still cele- 
brated with a species of religious devotion, as well as of joyous delight 
by the dwellers amongst the mountains, are fast approaching. The 
poorest weaver and day labourer has stinted himself for a good six 
months, that he may revel in luxury on church-ale day; and the 
substantial farmer, liberal and profuse, confesses his want of taste, 
but establishes his generosity, in the superabundance of the good 
| things he provides for guests unlimited. ‘The mountain farmer is 
i one who holds fast to the manners and customs which he has inherited 
i from his forefathers, and is as proud of his rights as the noble of his 
pedigree. Like his ancestors, of a hundred years ago, he attires him- 
self for the great holyday of the year. The fine shirt, with silver 
buttons at the wrist, the large flowered velvet waistcoat, embroidered 
with silver, the small clothes of black cloth, the picturesque velvet 
cap, all render the wearer less a citizen of the world, as it exists, than 
the representative of a class and age long since passed away. In his 
shirt-sleeves, and with a friendly smile, he stands at his own door 
awaiting the bidden guests, to whom he advances with slow and 
measured steps as soon as they pass over the greater half of the well- 
cleared court. A hearty pressure of the hand, and a civil doffing of 
the cap, constitute the ceremony of reception. With the manu- 
facturer, observances become more circumstantial and polite. The 
church-ale guests acknowledge a higher power in the manufacturer 
than in the farmer. The many to whom he affords wages and bread 
are bondmen, if he be cruel; free, happy, and contented labourers, if 
he be just. The means, and therefore the power, is his, to become a 
petty and inhuman tyrant; and, where such power is recognised, 
respect and fear follow as of course. The manufacturer in Europe is 
the planter of America. His workmen are his slaves, if not in word, 
still in substance; and instances are not wanting where the owner of 
the white man has shown himself a severer taskmaster than the 
scourger of the black. The manufacturer appears at no church fes- 
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tival in shirt-sleeves. He is already half a townsman, and has at- 
tained the elegance of a short smart jacket, if not of a dress-coat, cut, it 
must be owned, in a style which no Magazin des Modes has recognised 
as yet. It may be called the Border style, in a state of transition 
from the very old fashion to the extreme modern. 

At the borders of Bohemia, physiognomy as well as costume is dis- 
tinctly marked. Every border people is peculiar ; but perhaps no 
where on the globe does so strong a line of demarcation present itself 
as along the chain of mountains which separate Bohemia from the 
adjacent lands. The inhabitant, in structure, shape, gait, movement, 
is unlike every other German. ‘There is something primeval and 
forest-like about the long-stretched, yet muscular and nervous limbs 
of the Bohemian. He is a man of the woods, with his strongly de- 
fined features, and dark countenance, upon which the Asiatic sun still 
lies scorching. In a countless crowd of men he shall be discovered 
by his slouch alone, if even his thoroughly Sclavonic face did not he- 
tray him, and the black wild hair hanging loosely and sullenly on 
either side of it. 

Art thou, reader, a physiognomist by profession, and dost thou seek 
instruction in travel? Indulge thyself, and visit the borders at the 
time of the church festivals. Walk from village to village, and take 
knowledge from phenomena that force themselves upon you at every 
step. See, as I have seen, living legendary pictures in bright suc- 
cession, an Asiatic tint glowing on the surface of European in- 
sipidity. 

The feasts of the Dedication are the merriest holydays of the lazy 
Bohemian. Like all Sclavonians, he prefers drink, song, and sport, to 
the irksomeness of labour. He is a free child of the hour, the foe to 
all restraint, and morosely enduring it, only because it is torture to 
rattle chains which may not be shaken off. His heart skips with the 
first clouds of autumn, when the work of the field is over, the fruit 
gathered, and winter with its idleness not far in the distance. Of the 
fiddle, he has been, in his way, a perfect master from his youth up- 
wards : this he tunes—then the harp is brought out, and with it the 
popular dulcimer and tambourine. Musical neighbours are at hand. 
Happy in spirit, the heart without a care, laden only with song and 
hope, they one and all descend the mountain, and enter the friendly 
vales below, where the cleanest villages harbour the most industrious 
and the best of men. 


A bright autumnal morning found me a guest at the church-ale. A 
recent hoar-frost covered the plains like a silver net, the rustling 
leaves dropped from the trees, the mountains of Bohemia glistened 
through misty air. Far and near was heard the smacking of whips 
with which the shepherd youth are accustomed to serenade their 
masters—the report of gun-shots,—and the ringing of merry bells, 
all adding to the excitement of the scene, and leading to that full out- 
break of joy, beyond which no happiness is conceived. To neglect 
church-service on such a day is to be guilty of deliberate blasphemy. 


The borderer, staunch in matters of faith, hath no milder word for 
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such omission. Let him who keeps away from church expect no 
sweet reception at the feast. I had neither wish to lose my holyday, 
nor objection to assist in prayer. Bowing to custom, I attended the 
holy service. That over, noon approached, and with it mirth un- 
speakable. At the stroke of twelve, the church-ale feast began, —and 
I witnessed a mountain carnival. 

Early in the morning, single musicians, and others in concert, were 
moving over field and mountain, with their faces towards the happy 
valley. The first comers are not always the most select. These were 
certainly not. ‘The refuse of life was written on their attire and car- 
riage. ‘They were little better than beggars strumming for exist- 
ence, and uniting licentiousness to their lively strains. ‘The more 
respectable musicians did not arrive until the feast was well begun, 
when they received, like the Greeks in the Odyssey, a special seat at 
the end of the table. Here food was liberally handed to them, and 
their hearts learnt to rejoice, their lips to grow eloquent, if the glad 
sounds might be believed with which they delighted the jocund and 
transported assembly. 

Our host was a jovial man,—one who, although a manufacturer, 
had contrived, with polished manners, to preserve the simple hearti- 
ness of the mountain character. He was very shrewd, and yet very 
gentle: amongst his people, one of themselves, speaking their own 
dialect, and regarding them as his children. Children generally are 
not unfilial, and these loved their father. Several of his men were at 
the table, and it was amusing to hear the giver of the feast, now 
glibly speaking the hard yet honest idiom of these fellows, then in an 
instant breaking off to pursue the conversation with more cultivated 
guests in the purest high German, and with an air and tone that gave 
another character and appearance even to the speaker. 

Young fellows were dancing with servant girls under large lime 
trees that stood before the house, whilst two harpists played fashion- 
able waltzes to them. We at the table heard the glad tumult in the 
distance, for as yet no musician had appeared within doors. An 
hour, however, had scarcely passed before the honour of a visit was 
announced to us. ‘The music without suddenly ceased—the dancers 
ran at the top of their speed to the house, burst open the door, and 
entered breathlessly. Amidst shouting and clapping of hands, I 
could only gather the words, —“ A viol of our Lady!” —“ A viol of 
our Lady !” 

The name of the instrument is possibly known to none of my 
readers, as the instrument itself is known only to Bohemia and its 
immediate vicinity. ‘The expression is thoroughly one of the border. 
The viol of our Lady is formed of one singularly strong string, 
stretched over a sounding-board, resembling a harp, and about five 
feet long. Itis played upon by means of a bow similar to that of a 
bass viol, and the scale is determined by an exceedingly delicate and 
skilful pressure of the string on the part of the forefinger and thumb. 

Difficult as this uniform instrument is to play, its effect is wonderful 
and enchanting when the performer handles it with dexterity. ‘The 
neck of the instrument measures at the most six inches, and therefore 
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the finer playing depends entirely upon the softer or more vehement 
touching of the string. A practised player upon the viol of our Lady 
is able in this narrow space for the development of melody to educe 
the sounds of the most diverse instruments. 

I had often already heard this national instrument played upon 
with moderate skill ; the other guests were well acquainted with it 
and fond of it. The master of the house bade the children admit 
the performer, and he hardly did so, before the latter, his instrument 
on his arm, entered the apartment with a profound obeisance. 

He was a tall Bohemian, neatly but nationally dressed. Dark, 
closely-fitting breeches, a short brown coat, a thin leathern cap with 
a round cover, and boots, reaching half way up the calf, formed his 
simple attire. Deep sadness was stamped upon his dusky visage. In 
his black eye glowed yet the ardent fire of a disappointed passion. 
His elegantly-shaped hand, brown as it was, might have served for a 
model. 

He accepted in silence the seat that was offered him, and smiled his 
acknowledgments for the food that was placed in abundance before 
him. ‘There was something, as I thought, of irony in the smile, and 
his whole bearing seemed rather that of a proud man conferring a 
favour, than that of a humble performer receiving one. 

* Oh, a pretty waltz! a pretty waltz!” said all the maidens at once 
in a voice of entreaty — “a waltz must sound so strangely upon the 
viol of our Lady.” 

The Bohemian nodded his head in acquiescence, and resting his 
instrument obliquely on the ground, he himself leaned against the 
wall, and played as he was bid. What ravishing strains! The guests 
forgot their eating and drinking, wine glasses were held in the hand 
as if transfixed —a spell seemed to issue from the solitary string of the 
viol, and to take irresistible possession of the listeners. 

The Bohemian finished, and listlessly tuned the string. 

“Where have you learnt such playing?” inquired the master. 
** Who taught you to make spirits run up and down that single string 
of yours?” 

A bitter pang was visible about the finely-formed mouth of the 
player. An easy bow expressed his gratitude for approbation, and he 
answered quietly —“ I have practised long.” 

The girls were overawed by the performance. ‘They seated them- 
selves at the table, and did not utter another syllable. The musician 
took his wine-glass, full to the brim, and as he carried it to his mouth 
exclaimed — “ To woman’s happiness!” He emptied his glass in a 
draught, suffered it, as if suddenly inspired, to fall upon the ground, 
where it broke into a hundred pieces, and then began immediately to 
play an overture upon the single string of his instrument. 

Some minutes elapsed before we could satisfy ourselves of the truth 
of that which we saw and heard. It was not one instrument revelling 
in sensual intoxication, but all instruments. There was lamentation 
and sobbing expressed by violins— the violoncello moaned —the bass 
roared angrily, and amongst them all, like the thunder of the rebuk- 
ing god, swept crashing the riotous fanfaron of loud trumpets. A 
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spiritual dread crept like icy frost through the blood of the mirthful 
assembly — a sound of awful warning seemed to weigh upon their 
ears ;—a stillness more awful than that of death itself oppressed them, 
as the last terrible notes came forth, and then died gradually away on 
the shivering window panes. 

The Bohemian, the only unaffected person in the room, quietly 
rested his magical instrument against the wall. He drank a second 
glass to the health of the host and his worthy guests, and then, less as 
it appeared from need than to satisfy custom, he did justice to the food 
that was given to him. 

“My good man! my good man!” exclaimed the father of the feast, 
with the perspiration pouring down his face, “ you should be heard, 
indeed you should! ‘Travel! travel! Visit all the cities of Europe. 
You'll make your fortune. It will be atrocious if talent like yours 
buries itself at fairs and wakes. You must go into the world, get a 
name, and laurels, and wealth to your heart’s content !” 

“T come from the world!” said the Bohemian, in answer to the 
excited manufacturer ; “and I have not always played to barren ears. 
Heaven knows I have not!” He stopped, as if his utterance were 
choked, but he soon proceeded, and with assumed tranquillity. ‘“ You 
have heard my music—men hear, but seldom understand. You have 
heard the anguish of a soul, the experiences of a life. I play no tunes, 
no chords ; I play years of existence broken upon the rack !” 

The guests quitted their seats, and the girls, as if to shake off the 
gloomy effect of the music, hurried from the room, The eyes of the 
Bohemian burned like glowing coal in their cells, and he pressed his 
lips ardently upon the string of his wondrous viol. Some of the older 
men, and amongst them were the manufacturer and myself, lingered 
near the strange performer. One ventured to express a wish to hear 
something more of his sad history. The player did not answer, but, 
when the wish was repeated and urged, he held his hand to his fore- 
head, as though he would stifle tormenting recollections. He stood 
up at length, and spoke. “I thank you for your sympathy,” said he. 
“Tt makes me frank against’my will. Listen to my history, and do 
not take advantage of my confidence.” His hand was pressed upon 
the instant to give him assurance, and he himself was shortly the 
centre of a narrow circle of most greedy listeners. ‘The young man, 
without hesitation, spoke as follows :— 

‘‘ The circumstances under which I was born promised me a happier 
life than that I now enjoy. As a boy I wanted nothing : my every 
wish was gratified, sooner than I could make it known. I possessed 
abundantly all that custom and prejudice account the highest bless- 
ings of the world. My parents were Bohemian nobles of an old 
family well spoken of in the history of my father-land. One of our 
possessions lay in the flourishing valley of Moldavia, not far from the 
capital ; and this we generally visited in summer, choosing for the 
winter our remaining residence. ‘This, as it may be called, twofold 
enjoyment of existence allied me in early youth both to nature and 
art, and I learnt to love both with equal enthusiasm. The winter 
glories of Prague stirred up in me the desire to unite all the splendour 
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of high civilisation in the most intimate manner with the enchantment 
of nature. Art should lend her most dazzling charms to the embel- 
lishment of life, but never lift herself above the sweet simplicity in 
which her divinity consists. 

“With my years this disposition to adorn my future with dreamy 
fancies increased in strength ; but I soon felt that the realisation of 
my pure and ardent aspirations could only be attained with the most 
costly sacrifices. ‘The advance of years created new wants. New 
emotions grew alive within me, and with these the pains and sorrows 
incident to existence. I stepped into the world of pleasure and of 
splendour. In the saloons of the great and rich I encountered the 
blaze of beauty, before which the heart and soul of man lie prostrate. 
Music and dance spread their seductive garlands around the inexpe- 
rience of my youth, and, gladsome and bold, I gave myself up with 
delight to the ravishing enchantment of sweet sounds. 

“The love of music had until now slumbered unnoticed within me. 
It awoke in an instant, and became dominant, swelling into enthu- 
siasm like the early longings of my boyhood. I grew a fanatic for 
music, as I had been a fanatic for nature. Passion, however, was not 
left unassisted. Talent associated itself with love, and I soon became 
a skilful player, and heard myself commended, where commendation 
was no mean flattery. 

“When the season during which I had made my new acquisition 
approached its close, and preparations were made to change the abode 
in the capital for the mild enjoyment of a country life, I felt that the 
alteration of residence was a blow at once to my happiness. I en- 
treated my parents to leave me in the metropolis, and my supplica- 
tions were not unavailing. I was placed under the care of some 
distant relatives, and time was afforded me for the following up of 
studies that were most dear to me. Life in Prague is sustained as 
much by the gaiety of my countrymen, whose nourishment is music, 
as by the influx of foreigners constantly sojourning in the city in the 
prosecution of their travels. Besides, there are glorious recollections 
to invigorate the heart: every street reads a public lesson on the past 
history of the world, which sleeps with sealed eyes in the palaces and 
castles of the ancient city. Not that I had leisure to take advantage 
of such lore, or cared to do more than enjoy the sweet delights and 
giddy pleasure which winter set before me. ‘These were my only 
occupation until a new source of happiness arose, rendering me 
insensible to every passion but the all-absorbing one of love— human 
love —love for a creature unparalleled amongst the angels of the 
earth. 

“Diana, a maiden who had seen scarcely sixteen summers, was 
adorned with all the sweetness of virginal simplicity, and endowed 
with every lofty quality. She it was who drew me with invisible 
force into the circle of her guileless sorcery. The same views and 
dispositions brought us together. An acquaintance of a month found 
us more devoted than the dearest friends ; and long before the winter’s 
frost yielded to the melting touch of spring, we lived and breathed but 
in each other’s sight. 
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spiritual dread crept like icy frost through the blood of the mirthful 
assembly — a sound of awful warning seemed to weigh upon their 
ears ;—a stillness more awful than that of death itself oppressed them, 
as the last terrible notes came forth, and then died gradually away on 
the shivering window panes. 

The Bohemian, the only unaffected person in the room, quietly 
rested his magical instrument against the wall. He drank a second 
glass to the health of the host and his worthy guests, and then, less as 
it appeared from need than to satisfy custom, he did justice to the food 
that was given to him. 

“‘ My good man! my good man!” exclaimed the father of the feast, 
with the perspiration pouring down his face, “ you should be heard, 
indeed you should! ‘Travel! travel! Visit all the cities of Europe. 
You'll make your fortune. It will be atrocious if talent like yours 
buries itself at fairs and wakes. You must go into the world, get a 
name, and laurels, and wealth to your heart’s content !” 

“TIT come from the world!” said the Bohemian, in answer to the 
excited manufacturer ; “and I have not always played to barren ears. 
Heaven knows I have not!” He stopped, as if his utterance were 
choked, but he soon proceeded, and with assumed tranquillity. “ You 
have heard my music—men hear, but seldom understand. You have 
heard the anguish of a soul, the experiences of a life. I play no tunes, 
no chords ; I play years of existence broken upon the rack !” 

The guests quitted their seats, and the girls, as if to shake off the 
gloomy effect of the music, hurried from the room. The eyes of the 
Bohemian burned like glowing coal in their cells, and he pressed his 
lips ardently upon the string of his wondrous viol. Some of the older 
men, and amongst them were the manufacturer and myself, lingered 
near the strange performer. One ventured to express a wish to hear 
something more of his sad history. The player did not answer, but, 
when the wish was repeated and urged, he held his hand to his fore- 
head, as though he would stifle tormenting recollections. He stood 
up at length, and spoke. “I thank you for your sympathy,” said he. 
“Tt makes me frank against’ my will. Listen to my history, and do 
not take advantage of my confidence.” His hand was pressed upon 
the instant to give him assurance, and he himself was shortly the 
centre of a narrow circle of most greedy listeners. The young man, 
without hesitation, spoke as follows :— 

‘“‘ The circumstances under which I was born promised me a happier 
life than that I now enjoy. <As a boy I wanted nothing : my every 
wish was gratified, sooner than I could make it known. I possessed 
abundantly all that custom and prejudice account the highest bless- 
ings of the world. My parents were Bohemian nobles of an old 
family well spoken of in the history of my father-land. One of our 
possessions lay in the flourishing valley of Moldavia, not far from the 
capital ; and this we generally visited in summer, choosing for the 
winter our remaining residence. ‘This, as it may be called, twofold 
enjoyment of existence allied me in early youth both to nature and 
art, and I learnt to love both with equal enthusiasm. The winter 
glories of Prague stirred up in me the desire to unite all the splendour 
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of high civilisation in the most intimate manner with the enchantment 
of nature. Art should lend her most dazzling charms to the embel- 
lishment of life, but never lift herself above the sweet simplicity in 
which her divinity consists. 

“With my years this disposition to adorn my future with dreamy 
fancies increased in strength ; but I soon felt that the realisation of 
my pure and ardent aspirations could only be attained with the most 
costly sacrifices. ‘The advance of years created new wants. New 
emotions grew alive within me, and with these the pains and sorrows 
incident to existence. I stepped into the world of pleasure and of 
splendour. In the saloons of the great and rich I encountered the 
blaze of beauty, before which the heart and soul of man lie prostrate. 
Music and dance spread their seductive garlands around the inexpe- 
rience of my youth, and, gladsome and bold, I gave myself up with 
delight to the ravishing enchantment of sweet sounds. 

“The love of music had until now slumbered unnoticed within me. 
It awoke in an instant, and became dominant, swelling into enthu- 
siasm like the early longings of my boyhood. I grew a fanatic for 
music, as I had been a fanatic for nature. Passion, however, was not 
left unassisted. Talent associated itself with love, and I soon became 
a skilful player, and heard myself commended, where commendation 
was no mean flattery. 

“When the season during which I had made my new acquisition 
approached its close, and preparations were made to change the abode 
in the capital for the mild enjoyment of a country life, I felt that the 
alteration of residence was a blow at once to my happiness. I en- 
treated my parents to leave me in the metropolis, and my supplica- 
tions were not unavailing. I was placed under the care of some 
distant relatives, and time was afforded me for the following up of 
studies that were most dear to me. Life in Prague is sustained as 
much by the gaiety of my countrymen, whose nourishment is music, 
as by the influx of foreigners constantly sojourning in the city in the 
prosecution of their travels. Besides, there are glorious recollections 
to invigorate the heart: every street reads a public lesson on the past 
history of the world, which sleeps with sealed eyes in the palaces and 
castles of the ancient city. Not that I had leisure to take advantage 
of such lore, or cared to do more than enjoy the sweet delights and 
giddy pleasure which winter set before me. These were my only 
occupation until a new source of happiness arose, rendering me 
insensible to every passion but the all-absorbing one of love— human 
love—love for a creature unparalleled amongst the angels of the 
earth. 

“Diana, a maiden who had seen scarcely sixteen summers, was 
adorned with all the sweetness of virginal simplicity, and endowed 
with every lofty quality. She it was who drew me with invisible 
force into the circle of her guileless sorcery. The same views and 
dispositions brought us together. An acquaintance of a month found 
us more devoted than the dearest friends ; and long before the winter’s 
frost yielded to the melting touch of spring, we lived and breathed but 
in each other’s sight. 
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“Children dream not of the consuming lightning. We could not 
anticipate the misery which was to follow from our blissful meeting. 
The parents of Diana were the antitheses of their child. She was all 
life, gentleness, and naiveté; her spirits fresh and young; her maiden 
soul overflowing with natural coquetry, always charming and attrac- 
tive, if it be not the work of consciousness, but the heart’s simple, 
genuine development. Her parents, on the other hand, gazed at the 
world’s amusements like dreaming sphynxes. Knitted discontent 
frowned upon their melancholy countenances; no blissful enjoyment 
of life laughed humanly in their eyes; no fearless thoughts of liberty. 
The daughter could not smile, her heart must shed no joyful glance 
upon the world, if the gloomy pair stood by, over whose convent 
cheeks a cloud of bigotry for ever rested. What could we do but 
build a world of bliss formed of trembling kisses, in deep and silent 
secrecy — what else, if a deadly storm should not break upon our 
heads and crush us ? 

“The more secretly we nourished our sweet passion, the warmer it 
became, the firmer it grew. With the necessity of suppression, 
ardour was fed, and daring found courage in the very precaution 
which our fate compelled us to adopt. The ascetic ceremonies to 
which the parents of Diana daily sacrificed a portion of their scanty 
happiness gave us but a few minutes for sight and speech. Bigotry 
is as jealous as love. ‘That worships the mould of worn-out institu- 
tions, and the anger of a God feared, but hardly loved: this adores 
the goodly earth and the sweet humanities of life, and the joys 
attached to it, that flow from the bountiful hand of a loving and just 
Creator. Bigotry is impatient as a rival of Love’s happiness, and it 
will kill Love if it be not forced itself to succumb to a foe as full of 
daring as of vital energy. 

“Tt is to this hour unknown to me whether or not Diana’s parents 
had any inkling of our attachment. It matters not. The result is all 
the same. Diana, subtle as woman is though innocent as childhood, 
contrived a method of securing our unmolested happiness. The 
garden of Wallenstein’s palace adjoined the house in which she lived. 
The two possessions were separated by one high wall. Diana begged 
for a sleeping apartment that looked upon the garden and its beaming 
palace, and the parents yielded to what they deemed a girlish, fond 
caprice. I received an intimation of her success; and scarcely had 
evening poured her golden flood into the fruitful valley of Moldavia, 
when I slipped through the palace gates, and hid myself in one of the 
ingenious grottoes which ornament that princely garden. Night came 
on —I flew to the end of the garden —a signal notified my presence 
—a rope ladder quickly dropped —a light step hardly weighed it 
down : —in another instant my beloved Diana was trembling in her 
lover’s arms. 

“The moon alone was witness of our transport, the quiet whispering 
elder only shared in our discourse. The chilling dews had spread in 
silvery pearls along the earth, and light had risen in the east ere I 
conducted the devoted girl back to her imprisonment. Summer and 
autumn—call them a day—an hour—a moment of unutterable 
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heavenly bliss—passed on, and I rioted in my delight, unnoticed, 
undisturbed. It was agreed at length, that, at the expiration of 
approaching winter, I should petition for her hand. There existed 
no. good ground for a refusal, and yet we feared and felt that it must 
come. ‘There was no promise of approval in the mien and conduct of 
those she called her parents. ‘The winter came, and life in Prague 
was as before. Pleasure betook herself again to the saloons, and cor- 
diality and social intercourse grew stronger within the narrow circle 
of a city life. The parents of Diana did not share in the general 
recreation. ‘They were more silent, reserved, and misanthropical 
than ever. ‘They avoided the meetings of men, and tried as much as 
possible to restrain their daughter from the pleasures to which custom 
and her station fitted her. Diana yielded by degrees to her sense of 
filial duty, and deserted, one after another, the halls of which she was 
the brightest ornament. I missed her in the world, and sorrow began 
to mix its bitterness into our cup of real felicity. I determined to 
postpone no longer my application to her parents : come what may, I 
would demand her of them, and if refused, set them at defiance. A 
grand entertainment, given by one of our richest counts, at the close 
of winter, was about to assemble the nobility of Prague. I was 
invited, and so were the parents of Diana. At this festival I proposed 
to acquaint Diana with my resolution. ‘The company was more bril- 
liant than ever: all that grace and beauty could offer to shed a fairy 
lustre in the gorgeous palace was congregated there: Diana alone 
was absent. I left the house, frantic with disappointment. I passed 
a heavy miserable night, and early in the morning presented myself 
at her father’s house: there every thing was as silent as death. A 
servant, the only one living being in the place, notified to me that his 
master and mistress had quitted Prague some days before, and in all 
probability would never return to it again. Their daughter had 
accompanied them. Diana had been betrothed to Heaven at her 
birth, and in a few weeks would enter upon her noviciate. | 

“If any one at this moment had announced to me the destruction 
of the world, and if the proofs had glared before me in the firmament, 
my soul could not have quivered as it did when I received this dread 
intelligence. I acquired with difficulty the name of the place to 
which Diana’s parents had provisionally withdrawn, carrying with 
them the sweet sacrifice of their inhuman bigotry, and in an hour I 
was following with the fleetest horses in their track. Trouble and 
endurance, under which I had almost sunk, were painfully undergone 
before I was able to approach them. I first discovered traces of them 
on the Styrian borders, and overtook them at length in one of the 
remotest villages of the Alps. My prayers for one interview with 
Diana were fruitless. The religion which man hath invented for 
himself has nothing to.do with the human heart: with desires and 
lusts it crucifies also lifewarm FEELING—the commandment of Deity 
written in the inmost soul of man, which to disobey is—death. To 
such religion reconciliation is destruction, and real life can be perceived 
only in the ashes of decay. It covers the soul with dust, with the 
faded husks of the grave, that the coward trembler may quit the earth 
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more quietly in death. To chase away the torment that will arise 
from the stifling of the holiest desires, it pitilessly strangles every 
joy; it maintains an universal massacre of delight, lest by accident 
one may escape to which a poor precarious heavenly bliss is haply 
knitted. 

“ After a long negotiation, the father of Diana granted me a con- 
ference, the result of which was the signing of my earthly misery. 
I gathered from him that a holy indissoluble vow obliged his wife and 
himself to dedicate their only child to the blessed Virgin and the 
church. ‘She must remain untainted by the poisonous breath of tem- 
poral enjoyments. A pious soul withdraws itself willingly and cheer- 
fully from the glare and glitter of the world, and finds its conso- 
lation in the ejaculation of prayer and in fixing its gaze towards 
heaven. Who would be happy must suffer upon earth. Tears build 
up the heavenly temple in a better world; and nothing is more salu- 
tary for the young and lovely than to dedicate to the Holy Virgin, 
youth, beauty, and all that follow in their train.’ 

“T thought my heart would have burst with grief and rage at 
this consoling speech of a cold, half-dead, half-living creature. I 
hated the Virgin Mary in my innermost heart: it was she who 
had made me wretched for life, and misery is yuick to detect 
the faults and weaknesses of man and saints. If sin renders 
us wise, misfortune makes us acute. Could one bitter heart-rending 
calamity afflict the universal earth, the very hour of its suffering 
should be the dawn of its future happiness. Bigotry should dis- 
appear —old superstition die, and in its stead reign a religion of joy, 
of life, of everlasting love — not the creed upon whose altars human 
hearts are offered up after they have been slowly killed in grief, and 
pain, and agony. 

* Full of resentment, sick in body and soul, with a lacerated and 
thickly-beating heart, I quitted the religious executioner of his own 
child. Inever gazed upon Diana more, but I heard her voice; I 
listened in misery to the love-pangs which she poured forth in song, 
melting the hardness of her cruel cloister walls. 1 heard the notes 
with which in her narrow cell she struggled to recall the early heaven 
of her youth; but music and song fell upon ears unused to sympathy, 
and he who could have shared her pain, monsters had driven from 
her sight. 

“ After a short interval the meek Diana was invested. I was present 
in an adjoining chapel whilst this horrible funeral was taking place— 
this burial of a bridal heart throbbing with human impulses in a life- 
warm virgin frame. ‘The ceremony over, I plunged into a neigh- 
bouring forest, and wandered amongst the mountains that compas- 
sionately protect the quiet valleys from the poison and tumult of the 
external world. After I had exhausted my strength in fruitless 
violence, I returned instinctively to the convent gate. Every Sun- 
day and feast day I heard the voice of my Diana above all other 
voices: the grated cell was merciful, and vouchsafed me this. At 
evening, too, the tremulous vibration of a string announced to me 
the touch of my poor lost: girl, which I would have distinguished 
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amongst a thousand. Who could play upon the harp so well as she? 
Who had grown so familiar with her skill as I? But she played 
not now upon the harp. The discipline of the convent allowed the 
nuns, if they would express their piety in lofty strains, the assist- 
ance of one instrument alone —the viol of our Lady. And why? 
Because it was all but impossible to draw from the thick and heavy 
string the joyful tones that might remind the prisoner of God’s fair 
creation. Oh, Sanctity is despotic! ‘The privileges of piety must be 
dearly purchased. Bigotry is indeed a small and coward tyrant, if it 
must needs banish from its house that mildest genius of the world — 
sweet music ;—soft lulling nurse of trouble and of anguish ! if it 
denies for ever entrance to the innocence of nature, and the purest 
human emotion, and opens its damp gates to instruments which spite 
and vexation at the gladsomeness of life first conceived and executed. 
Such an instrument is this, deemed unfit for earth, and yet invented 
for heaven! An abbot, full of misanthropy and bitter hatred in his 
gloomiest hours of convent sloth, was surely its creator. 

“In early life I had in many ways been brought in contact with the 
humblest classes of the people. From a child I had always found 
pleasure in an intercourse with «he artless and honest workmen of 
the world. I had mixed in their pastimes and felt sympathy for their 
trials. As a boy, the merry dancers were my chief delight; the men 
who are the last to throw off the national colours, althengh time and 
the grasping efforts of civilisation try hard to deface them. The 
violin, as you know, is never absent from the festival. At times too, 
but very seldom, the viol of our Lady was exhibited and played, and 
here I first became acquainted with it. By what accident this sin- 
gular instrument had escaped from the convent and established a 
home with the people, I cannot tell. I can never forget the impres- 
sion made upon my youthful mind when I first heard its deep bass 
note, joined to that high flute-like melting sound, which gives to the 
viol in any hand the efficacy of at least two instruments. <As I grew 
up, my position and education drew me further and further away 
from the ranks of the people. I passed into the great world, and the 
remembrance of youth disappeared with its joys. I scarcely heard 
the name of the viol pronounced, and never saw it. ‘The voice of 
complaint, the beloved voice whose sorrow issued from the iron bars, 
and the tones of the string that accompanied it, first recalled those 
happier days to my recollection. In an instant I called to mind all 
that I had heard of this strange instrument. I had been told that 
the base fear of ecclesiastical ascetism, lest joyful music might admit 
into the grave of the condemned delight and love of life, had alone 
vouchsafed this niggard pleasure, and I gnashed my teeth with in- 
dignation until I roused myself to fury, and suffered a demoniacal 
madness to take possession of me: a hellish desire to overthrow the 
malignity of bigotry in its own creation burned within me. My 
consuming soul mounted to the narrow cell in which my Diana wept, 
and fed itself upon the thoughts of its revenge. Since every means of 
conveying to Diana an assurance of my constancy was taken from 
me, since I exerted myself in vain to hazard the attempt of a meet- 
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ing, which, had it been accomplished, could still have led only to 
eternal separation, I resolved to make my vicinity known to her, and 
to translate my heart’s long suffering by means of the very instru- 
ment which pious force had placed in my poor child’s hands. My 
strains however should have nothing in common with those poured 
forth within the prison-walls. My song should be bright as the 
sky above me, melting as love, passionate as desire. It should 
penetrate to the very core of the human heart, and bring to the ba- 
nished visions of a world that should sicken them with longings for 
return. The resolution filled me with ecstasy. I would not delay 
my revenge a single hour. I procured a viol of our Lady on the in- 
stant. Call it insanity, fiendish convulsion, satanic hate, or what- 
ever else you please —enough the necessity was strong within me, 
and I was forced to follow it, as though dragged on by a resistless 
power. I had but one aspiration, and that was by sensual music to 
annihilate the unholy end which the instrument devised. I would 
parody the Psalm, new-cast it in a voluptuous love-ditty.. The Salve 
Maria under my burning fingers should dissolve into the tremulous 
strains of maidenly surrendering. Love and revenge now rendered 
me capable of any act, and led me to the commission of a blasphemy, 
for which, Heaven knows, I had originally no disposition or bias. 

** I practised upon the instrument with unceasing ardour. Perse- 
verance, and the demoniacal energy of revenge, were soon able to 
overcome all difficulties. ‘The string was animated with a fiery soul. 
It murmured, complained, exulted, in correspondence with my own 
tempestuously excited nature. The moment that my finger touched 
the string, the viol of our Lady discovered my thoughts almost without 
my will. I became a performer not so much from love, as from grief, 
rage, revenge, and impiety. ‘Thus prepared, I crept every night to 
the immediate neighbourhood of the convent, where a group of trees 
protected me from the prying eyes of passengers. I waited for the 
last horary prayers, gave to memory the impress of melody, and as 
soon as I saw in Diana’s cell the dull light glimmering, which to my 
agitated soul seemed to kindle the sorrow of a broken heart, I began 
fiendishly to parody the prayers which I had heard, and to convert 
devotion into a sensually-intoxicated Bacchanalian. 

*‘ Diana, in the gloom of her prison, divined the name of the of- 
fender. She attempted a reply to the unhallowed notes; but her 
oppressed spirit could not provoke touches bold enough to express 
her grief. The viol of our Lady remained a sacred instrument in 
the hands of Diana. Continual practice perfected my skill. I sounded 
more daring notes ; I invented the most hideous mockeries ; not a 
night passed upon which I did not suffer the wildest harmony to escape 
from the viol, and to revel in a hundred seductive images around the 
cells of those luckless brides of Heaven. The sport was bitter, making 
me feel my own misery the more acutely, and yet my pleasure in it 
increased with my success. I began to preach at length the insurrec- 
tion of imprisoned sense. I played a licentious strain, which I called 
an Introduction to the rebellion of the passions—to a new Iconoclastes. 
From my instrument thundered a frantic creature’s cry of vengeance 
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against a too-presumptuous Heaven. Had notes been words, with these 
words I would have shattered the prejudices of centuries, overthrown 
kingdoms, assailed the Holy of holies, and profaned the very judgment- 
seat of Heaven. The viol of our Lady should have become a war- 
trumpet, summoning the world to battle against the deceptions of the 
church, the folly of dogmas, the frenzy of bigotry, the jesuitism of 
virtue. The child had revolted from his dissembling parent, and longed 
to exercise martial law upon the crimes of centuries. 

“‘ My infatuated work could not long remain unobserved. Inquiries 
were set on foot by the superior of the convent; I was discovered, 
incarcerated, and then delivered up to the spiritual authorities. It 
was urged against me, that Diana had lost her reason in consequence 
of my crime. My sinful strains had infected the purity of her 
young soul, which, indeed, had wrestled like a bride of Heaven ; but, 
tainted with earthly love, had yielded at length to the weakness of 
nature. 

“These reports may have been true or false. I could not tell. 
Certain it is, my poor Diana fell ill; and in the burning fever of her 
malady she had fearful visions, from which she never awoke to the 
reality of life. She died. Killed, they said, by me! Merciful Father, 
let not that thought follow me to the grave, and to yon bright region 
where we shall meet again. I languished for years in a miserable 
dungeon ; my parents in the meanwhile paid the debt of nature, and 
at last I was restored to liberty a beggar in the world—and alone. 

“‘ My property was confiscated and given to the church, of course. 
My parents, it was said, had died of grief, and had themselves assigned 
their wealth to sacred purposes. I was an outcast. The viol of our 
Lady had robbed me of my inheritance, and my peace. 

** Months elapsed before I could reconcile myself to my doom. The 
desire of life and the spirit of youth were still active within me, whilst 
the loss and death of Diana lay with the weight of a world upon my 
existence. I wandered restlessly about with a curse upon my life, and 
the sadness of broken hopes deep in my bosom. And yet I mourned 
not over my own misfortunes. I was tormented rather by the gloomy 
thoughts which haunted me respecting my fellow-creatures who had 
decreed themselves to bigotry, misery, and death. 

“Reason by degrees resumed her dominion. In a quiet hour I 
determined to walk through the world with my calamity hushed in my 
own breast, and with no companion but this instrument of my ven- 
geance as well as of self-torture. I would compleie what I had begun, 
and make my peace with Heaven by directing to good what had 
hitherto produced nothing but evil. 

“I began anew to practise on the viol. I had of late found a satis- 
faction in the music which I could not call a solace, but which pro- 
duced in me a similar effect. I held communion with my instrument, 
and it answered me in accents of love, in the same tender voice as I 
had listened to in my days of happiness, when Diana gave me on earth 
both paradise and heaven. With my improved faculty I endeavoured 
to gain my existence. I felt that my claim must be recognised could 
I but obtain a hearing. I had forgotten that the worldly handling of 
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an instrument, originally dedicated to holy objects, is deemed by some 
a profanation of the Holiest. Forbidden to exercise my skill in 
public, I was again impoverished, and my only hope of salvation was 
to mingle once more in friendship with the people amongst whom I 
had first become acquainted with the source of all my trouble. I 
reckoned upon appreciation with the free sons of nature, and by their 
aid I could at least prolong a life which, indeed, I had long hated, yet 
would not put away whilst I regarded suffering and patience as 
lofty virtues. I withdrew to the forests, passed from village to vil- 
lage, performed alone, or in the company of itinerants, and found 
amongst a genuine people the regard which none are slow to pay to 
art. ‘Thus, my friends, I became a wandering musician. I traffic, 
without words, with the sobs of my heart, the anguish of my soul. The 
string is my petitioner when I hunger and thirst ; it prays to God for 
me when the curse is about to cleave my firmly-closed lips. It con- 
soles me, like the eye of my beloved, when despair points its greedy 
teeth at my existence. Oh, I am happy, very happy, in the possession 
of my viol. It gives me power—it makes an uvpening for me in the 
human breast. It carries melancholy into the hearts of the overjoyous ; 
and wine shall fail to rejoice where the viol of our Lady has subdued. 
If I wander poor and unknown around your villages, my mission is 
still acknowledged. I teach you what is wanting yet upon the earth. 
The viol is my interpreter. Gentleness, and charity, and Christian 
freedom ; true love of Heaven and of earth. Oh, rest assured of the 
fact, and teach your children to lisp the words — 

“THERE IS NO CHASTITY WITHOUT LOVE—NO DEVOTION WITHOUT 
THE BEATING HEART—No GOD WITHOUT THE BRIGHTNESS OF CRE- 
ATION.” 

The speaker paused ; but in another instant he proceeded — 

“You have my history,” said he, in conclusion. “It has disturbed 
your merriment! ‘The viol of our Lady is a serious teacher. She 
cannot deny her origin. Ere I depart, let it speak my gratitude for 
your patience and attention.” 

The performer took his instrument, and in an exquisite fantasia 
appeared to lull his agitated feelings. He finished, and the room was 
hushed as though a corpse lay in the centre of it. A thick veil of 
sadness was drawn on every visage. ‘The Bohemian rose, and. then 
the guests presented their best gifts to the musician. He accepted 
them with a smile, threw his instrument over his shoulder, bowed, 
and departed. He bent his steps towards the next forest. 

It was a long time before the company could recover the cheerful 
tone which had prevailed before the appearance of the luckless musi- 
cian. A church-ale never took place without a sad remembrance of 
his playing. As for himself, he was not seen in the neighbourhood 
again, and I have never been able to bear the sound of the viol of our 
Lady from the hour of his disappearance. 
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Musis amicus tristitiam et metus 
Tradam protervis in mare Creticum 
Portare ventis. Horace. 


“11 faut voyager quelquefois, pour rapporter les humeurs des nations étrangé€res, 
et pour frotter et limer nostre cervelle contre celle d’autrui. — MONTAIGNE. 





loath to leave unsought 
Or that, or any place that harbours Men. 
Comepy oF Errors, 


O re who are at this moment joyfully roving the windy moors; 
whipping the shallows of the mountain streams ; or yachting in the 
Channel with a flowing sheet; reflect on the horrors of a metropolitan 
autumn, and pity your less fortunate fellows. While ye drink the 
free ocean’s taintless breeze, or snuff the nutty woodland odours, they 
breathe the dilute typhus of the city’s drain-infected air: while ye 
gloriously bronze and freckle beneath unclouded suns, they walk, 
darkling, in deep trenches of brick and mortar ; and gradually etiolate 
in shadowy excavations, till at last they look thoroughly underdone. 

“My dear sir,” said my physician, dropping my wrist, “ this 
vague fretfulness that you describe creeping in your nerves is the 
instinctive complaint of Nature against your artificial habits. There 
is a physical as well as a moral Conscience; and yours is at this 
moment reproaching you with the foul air that you have for six 
months breathed, and prompting you toa purer life. Drugs might 
mitigate these corporal rebukings, as opium dulls the moral sense; 
but the only cure for your physiological compunction lies in obedience 
to physiological law; and the physicians that I would recommend 
you to consult are the Sea, the Air, and the Earth.” 

“But, my good Sir,” said my lawyer, next morning, tapping a 
parchment, “this business pcsitively requires your presence in town. 
Fresh air and all that sort of thing is highly beneficial, no doubt, and 
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exceedingly well in its way; but business, Sir,” said the dry little 
man, taking a huge pinch of snuff, “ dbwsiness is the first consi- 
deration.” 

So stood the problem— Physic enforcing the claims of Nature — 
Law, the equally inexorable demands of Civilisation. Expediency, 
the untier of knots, stepped in with her usual solution—the middle 
course. 

“A day’s run to the Continent,” said I, “shall compromise for an 
impossible month in the moors.” So, thrusting some shirts and a 
razor into my carpet-bag, I proceeded forthwith to London Bridge. 

A steamer lay along-side the wharf, on the point of starting for 
Calais. As my destination was “the Sea, the Air, and the Earth,” 
she answered my purpose to a tittle; and I got on board with the 
exultation of a schoolboy escaped for a holyday. 

The wharf was lined with lounging spectators, whose idle indifference 
contrasted strongly with the sturdy toiling of the porters, and the 
anxious haste of the voyagers, pressing on to the various boats. The 
tall ships, soon to be dispersed to all quarters of the globe, lay rocking 
gently close beside the great buildings fixed there for centuries. The 
broad black chimney of the steamer silently vomited its lazy volumes 
of dense smoke; while the narrow roaring steampipe by its side shot 
forth a viewless jet, whitening upward to fleecy cloud. Great iron 
cranes stretched from the warehouses like sinewy arms, each dipping 
its crooked finger into some teeming hold. As fast as one of them 
brought out a bale or barrel, it turned on its shoulder joint, bringing 
its prey to the gaping mouth of the hungry warehouse behind, which 
instantly swallowed it, and swung out its arm to seize another morsel. 
Meanwhile the river-steamers went panting by; and innumerable 
wherries cut the water with their iron-tipped beaks, shaped like in- 
verted ploughshares. And high above the turmoil of the swarming 
multitude, the white tower of St. Magnus’ Church rose calmly full in 
view, standing on the river’s brink, surrounded by ships and ware- 
houses; an image of peace amidst babbling strife; a solemn hint of 
eternity, to moderate the clash and struggle of mundane passions and 
interests. 

To reach the steamer, I had to traverse a ship discharging a cargo 
of mustard. Finding that it still wanted ten minutes to the time of 
departure, I went to watch the process. Six men standing in a semi- 
circle round the hatchway hauled each a tail of the rope which hoisted 
the casks to the deck. ‘They were discoursing merrily among them- 
selves; and I begged one of them—an honest-looking, weather-beaten 
tar—to give me a taste of the fun. 

“‘ Why you see, sir,” said the man, “ Bill Splicer has been a coming 
one of his artful dodges over Wider Jones as keeps the chandler’s 
shop in Goodman’s Rents.” 

“What dodge?” I asked. 

“ Well, sir, Bill meets her in the street, and tips her the wink, and, 
says he, ‘I’ve summut spicey for you, mother,’ says he, ‘so spread out 
your apern,’ says he, ‘and take this here prime lot o’ mustard,’ says he, 
‘ wot I’ve had the luck to prig out of a broken barrel aboard the Nancy,’ 
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says he, (cos this here’s the Nancy, sir, you see,) and give me a gallon 
o’ beer,’ says he, ‘and go home and don’t say nuffin to nobody, for 
why should; you ?’ says he, and she spreads out her ankerchief, and 
gives him the beer, and he cuts his lucky, and she goes home, and— 
ho! ho! ho!” —— 

Here he laughed, and shook his head, and wiped the tears out of 
his eyes with his cuff. 

“ Well, and what then?” said I. 

“ Why, sir, it warnt mustard at all, d’ye see, but shumach (out o’ 
the Leopard down yonder), and Bill was a saying when she come to 
wash her ankerchief what a bright yaller it would be turned, and 
when she come to mix her mustard—ho! ho! ho !— how werry stiff 
it would be, and what a good drop o’ beer it was, ho! ho! ho!” 

“ But why did Bill pick out a widow woman to be down upon with 
such a dodge ?” said I. 

“ Werry true, sir,” he replied, resuming his gravity, “and I don’t 
say the contrairy ;—but then she thought it was stole, sir, you see; so 
there you have it the ’tother way, which brings all square you under- 
stand.” 

The remark showed a rough, practical sense of poetical justice. 
“'Werry true” admitted the fault of the thief; “all square” concurred 
with Fate in imposing a fine on the receiver. 

“ And after all what has Bill done,” thought I, returning to the 
steamer, “ but imitate on a small scale the wholesale frauds of our ill- 
organized commerce ; which falsifies and adulterates almost every com- 
modity of life ; mixes cheap substitutes with our very bread; and even 
tampers with the medicines of the sick and dying. Bill’s coolness pales 
before the barefaced audacity which openly sells the powdered rhubarb 
cheaper than the solid root, though pounding it is an additional item 
of the cost. And, whether Bill and his comrades would have spared an 
honest woman or not; Commerce, certainly, in its indiscriminate lust 
for gold, spares neither honesty, nor industry, nor poverty ; but poisons 
and plunders all alike. And in this mad competition of fraud who 
gains ? Bill passes off sumach as mustard, and in return gets a dele- 
terious narcotic draught as infusion of malt and hops. The grocer 
sells sloe-leaves as tea, and next minute buys lard for butter — or 
swallows some noxious substitute instead of wholesome rhubarb. And 
so the juggling tricks go round; each losing by his neighbour’s cun- 
ning the penny gained by his own; while for all, without exception, 
the sum of health and comfort is materially impaired.” 

As I mused the roar of the steampipe ceased, the wheels began to 
turn, and the vessel moved sluggishly from the wharf, gradually 
quickening its speed. With beautiful precision she threaded her way 
through the mast-thronged pool; now dexterously evading the great, 
slow, sullen coal-barge ; now stopping with backward wheels to let 
some nimble wherry dart across—as a lion might spare to trample on 
a mouse. But soon, emerging from the crowded pool, she gained the 
open river, and put forth all her strength. Then, how the creaming 
water rushed backward from the roaring paddles! How fearful the 
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in the opposite direction! On we dashed. Past Greenwich’ stately 
domes ; past trim Blackwall; past Woolwich’ steamy flats ; at length 
past muddy Gravesend. And now the flying spray began to leave a 
fresh saltness on the lip; and the river widened into the estuary ; and 
the receding banks showed through the mass of interambient air, like 
narrow sepia streaks, with trees and houses standing dimly up—flat 
shadows painted on the sky. On we went. Past Sheerness and the 
Medway; past the Reculvers; past cockney Margate; round the 
North Foreland, to the open sea. 

The blue water was perfectly calm; its light ripples danced plea- 
santly in the sun; no one was ill; every one seemed exhilarated and 
happy. Only one old lady with a grievous face had established her- 
self behind the leeward paddle-box, with her head conveniently dis- 
posed for action; as you take a front place in the pit, and wait for the 
play to begin. But nothing came of it, though she sat there all the 
passage with a lugubrious aspect, as if she had made up her mind to 
misery, and were defrauded of her rightful due. 

The assortment of passengers was as miscellaneous as usual. 
There were several slim young ladies, sitting apart, duly cloaked 
and veiled, apparently intent upon their novels; though I fancied 
that the corners of their eyes were not wholly indifferent to outward 
things. And there were several fat mammas, who, over their news- 
papers and sandwiches, ceased not from slow rumination. And there 
was an elderly gentleman, diligently improving his mind by means of 
a telescope; with which he read the names of distant ships; and 
counted the number of men in the rigging; and reported this to be 
a brig, and that a schooner, and the third a barque: all which parti- 
culars a pale boy by his side (who reminded me of the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge) seemed eagerly to drink in, and lay to heart. And 
on the forecastle were half-a-dozen commercial travellers, and commis 
voyageurs; habitués of the vessel, to whom all was stale and familiar. 
One, a fat dozing fellow, told me he had brought a cargo of baskets 
from Metz, and was returning with west of England bacon to Paris. 
Another, a lean German Jew, with little keen grey eyes, was on his 
way to Pesth on the Danube, and gave me a flaming account of the 
magnificence and luxury of that city; where, according to his state- 
ment, you may enjoy all the pleasures-of Paris at less than half the cost. 
His pronunciation gave now and then an amusing ambiguity to his dis- 
eourse ; a8 for instance, when he declared that his strength had been 
“rejuiced” by the hydropathic treatment; that the French would 
never “shoot” the English, &c. (meaning “reduced” and “ suit”). 
A third—the most voluble Frenchman I ever met with— poured 
out upon me a torrent of auto-biography, having especial reference to 
his bonnes fortunes; the heroines of which ranged upwards from 
Parisian grisettes to Russian princesses and Italian prima donnas, 
And then, touched by some occult impulse, he suddenly “ changed his 
pipings” and sang of his sorrows; telling how he had that day 
undergone fraud and extortion at the hands of perfidious Albion, in 
the purchase of a gingham umbrella for his own use, and also a small 
rocking-horse for his nephew. ‘“ For my little nephew,” said he, “ has 
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a lame foot, and cannot walk, and I thought that the rocking-horse 
would be exercise for him, and might perhaps do him good.” 

“ Confound the fellow!” said I to myself; “after all that farrago 
of swaggering fibs, he comes in with a bit of good-feeling at last, and 
entirely destroys the unity and artistic probability of his character. 
Shall I never fall in with a thorough good study of heartless vanity — 
a consistent badness, that will do to put in a book ?” 

The announcement of dinner diverted my thoughts into a less spe- 
culative channel ; and I descended into the cabin. 

The first thing that struck me was the tremulous motion of every 
thing on table. The boiled mutton had the palsy ; the vinegar cruets 
kept up a chilly chattering in their frames ; one nosegay incessantly 
nodded—the other, as if in contradiction, incessantly shook its head ; the 
beef shuddered under the carving-knife as if it were hurt; the tall bottles 
of vin ordinaire danced like volatile Frenchmen; only the punchy 
bottles of English porter stood firm, with characteristic stolidity. 

The captain, a tough weather-beaten little man, deeply pitted with 
the small-pox, took the head of the table, and did the honours with the 
quaintest politeness imaginable. Perched all day on his paddle-box, 
and accustomed to the rough handling of the elements, the cabin 
dinner seemed to comprise for him all the grace and poetry of life. 
There was something irresistibly comical in the dainty tenderness 
with which he proposed beef-steaks to the ladies; puckering all his 
features into smiling wrinkles; and striving to adapt his gruff tones to 
flute-like accordance with the soft occasion. And that tough, pale, 
stringy beef—he inquired if it was to your liking with such an in- 
fectious relish and hearty good faith —pressing on you by turns more 
gravy, and more fat, and a racier bit of the brown—that at last I 
almost believed in the beef myself; and, at any rate, had toughness 
been toughened fifty-fold, I should have scorned to disturb his joyful 
conviction, or dishonour his so genial invitation ; but, quelling rebel- 
lious nature, would have sent up my plate with a smile. 

After dinner I ascended to the deck ; and, pacing up and down, 
held a long “ consultation” with the Sea and the Air. At last the 
day began to close in; and, when we were half ‘way across, the sun 
set. 

It was a gorgeous spectacle. Along the sea ran a luminous path, 
leading the eye to the empurpled horizon. The sun’s dilated orb 
hung like a ball of fire in a narrow, blood-red chasm; the jagged 
edges of which glowed like the bars of a furnace. The upper vault 
of heaven was strewn with light fleeces, dipped in delicatest rose. 
The fire that streamed upon the sea was golden towards the horizon, 
but the nearer ripples sparkled like rich bronze (an effect occasioned, 
I think, by the dun reflection of the smoke upon the gold- tinged 

water). As I gazed and gazed, the pageant slowly faded ; the chasm 
closed over the sunken globe; and the short twilight that succeeded, 
thickened into cold, grey night. 

As the vessel hurried on through the dark, the lamplight from 
below streamed out at every pore. ‘The small glazed apertures of the 
deck stared up at you as you. passed like bloodshot-eyes. Through 
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the open hatchway of the engine-room, the furnace projected a fierce 
red glare obliquely upwar the dark main-sail; and in the illumi- 
nated space thus formed, ihg™fhadow of the crank and piston rose and 
fell, like a gigantic skéleton arm working some enormous winch ; 
while the figures of the stokers at their work below crossed and re- 
crossed the sheet, like the slides of an immense magic lanthorn. 

“‘ Look up,” said a voice by my side. Turning to see who spoke, I 
could discern only a dark streak in the air near me. I obeyed the 
phantom’s instructions, however; and, raising my eyes, saw directly 
over my head a long coal-black rent in the grey sky — a bottomless 
abyss horrible to gaze into. Suddenly a shower of red sparks shot 
into this gulf, followed by a forked tongue of pale leaping flame — 
which, however, instantly destroyed the illusion ; revealing the motion 
of the smoke, as it flowed heavily from the chimney, and stretched 
like a palpable black stain across the sky. I turned to thank the 
gentleman who had spoken, but he was gone. 

It grew darker and darker. At last, happening as I paced the 
deck to look over the side of the vessel, I beheld a sight, the beauty of 
which no language can express. Torrents of pale silver fire poured 
backward from the paddles, and spread on the dark sea in luminous 
sheets, through which, at intervals, intenser lustres shone like white- 
hot embers. Here and there, soft greenish scintillations floated up 
and vanished, like bursting bubbles of starlight. Far backward from 
the vessel stretched a wide white track, in which the crested ripples 
gleamed like feathers of sunny frost. The nearer waves foamed with 
keen edges of undulating light, which seemed to creep and curl along 
the water, like spectral snakes. From the black prow the parted 
spray sprang up in glittering curves, which broke and fell on either 
side — now, fine as sifted diamond dust —now, in broad flakes of 
splendour. 

AsI stood gazing with fascinated eyes upon these beautiful phenomena, 
I suddenly became conscious of the presence of another ‘ dark streak’ by 
my side. He stood near the prow, leaning with his body bent half over 
the gunwale, in an attitude which looked almost dangerous, and gazing 
intently upon the sea. He neither spoke nor moved ; and for some time, 
not choosing to disturb his contemplation, I remained equally silent. 
So we stood musing, side by side, for about a quarter of an hour; till 
at length I felt the situation growing awkward, and ventured a remark 
at hazard. 

“T believe it is you, sir,” said I, “that I have to thank for directing 
my attention a little while ago to the singular effect of the smoke. 
It was really a most remarkable illusion ; and at first sight the hea- 
vens seemed cloven as with a black ravine.” 

He neither replied nor moved a muscle. I quite liked him for his 
enthusiasm. 

“Tt is indeed a magnificent spectacle,” said I. ‘“ How beautiful 
that rain of silver fire, continually quenched in the dark water — 
and continually renewed. How beautiful the dusty splendour of yon 
floating spray, ground by the wheels to ‘elemental subtlety.’ ”— 

No reply. I raised my voice a little. 

“ How beautiful the gleaming trail behind, flecking the distant void 
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with fitful corruscations. How beautiful the jagged outline of this 
foaming fretwork, edging the black pall of ocean with a fringe of 
silver lace. How beautiful the luminous water dripping yonder from 
the corner of the paddle-box, like little drops of moonlight.” 

Still no reply. 

I was a little nettled. 

“ Perhaps he is a philosopher,” thought I; “if so, of course he takes 
me for a ridiculous fellow — with my fire and fretwork; and, now I 
look, he is hanging something down to the water — doubtless to catch 
a little of the phosphorescent spray for examination.” 

“'The cause of these remarkable appearances, sir,” said I, ap- 
proaching my face towards him — 

Pshaw! it was the Cathead jutting out in the dark, with the 
anchor hanging from it! 

I turned on my heel in a pet. 

“ Well, well,” thought I next moment, chuckling inwardly, “ this 
is not the first time that silence has been mistaken for sensibility ; 
nor is my friend here,” I added, patting the Cathead on the back, “ the 
only Blockhead by a good many that has kept his own counsel and 
passed for a philosopher.” 

When we neared the harbour I looked ahead and saw the red light 
of the pier, glowing like a live coal on the water. The vessel’s speed 
was abated; the lead thrown; and a blue light burned (a signal 
of enquiry whether there were water enough to enable the boat to 
cross the bar.) The effect of this pallid fire was curious ; making sud- 
denly as bright as day the deck that had an instant before been 
hidden in pitchy darkness ; lighting up with a ghastly hue the faces 
of the dazzled voyagers : and in particular bringing into fantastic re- 
lief the little rocking-horse, which reared in the midst, with wild eyes 
and expanded nostrils, as if terrified at the unearthly glare. 

We were soon alongside the quay among the jabbering douaniers ; 
and, my carpet-bag duly examined, I made my way to the hotel 
Richelieu. 

After breakfast next morning, I walked down to the Great Place 
in the centre of the town, and found the weekly market going on. 

Market-day in a French provincial town is like a morning-call 
paid by Agriculture to Commerce. The country-folks visit the 
citizens, not merely to barter the fruits of the soil for the produce of 
human industry, but to interchange pleasant conversation and mutual 
civilities. As I went up and down; first among the stalls of fruit, and 
vegetables, and flowers, from the country; then among the towns- 
people’s booths of calico, and crockery, and hardware; I overheard 
many a cheerful snatch of gossip between the stout bronzed peasant- 
girl and the fairer and slenderer Calaisienne : the former decked out 
in her red stuff-skirt, blue stockings, striped jerkin, and bright hood 
of printed calico, formed by a kerchief folded corner-wise over the 
head; the latter usually enveloped in a stuff cloak clasped close about 
the neck, and always bearing her marketing-basket in her hand. 

The extreme vivacity—the smiles and eager gesticulations with 
which these good folks negotiated every bargain; the enthusiasm 
which they threw into the description of a cauliflower’s beauty —or 
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the sale of a bunch of lettuces; the merry laughter and animated dis- 
cussions with which the intervals of their dealing were filled up ; dis- 
tinguished the whole proceeding from the phlegmatic trafficking of 
our English boors; and made it seem more like some féte or flower- 
show than a mere weekly market. 

I was watching a remarkably handsome flower-girl, who stood with 
glowing cheeks and happy sparkling eyes, arranging her bunches of 
flowers on a narrow stall, 


««______. a Rose 
In roses, mingled with her fragrant toil.” 


She had let a nosegay fall; and, laughing, was in act to pick it up, 
—when the apparition of a creature, the most hideous in human form 
that I ever beheld, diverted my regard. 

It was a little old woman, bent nearly double ; her face a formless 
mass of filth-incrusted wrinkles ; her eyes two small red holes, with 
tarnished lead at the bottom; her mouth a blue slit ; her covering a 
heap of loathsome rags. In one hand she carried a basket; the other 
she stretched forth for alms. Mumbling and jabbering to herself, she 
moved slowly through the market; renewing at every stall her mute, 
mechanical appeal; and scarcely ever, I observed, in vain. One gave 
her a potato; another an onion; others an apple, a lettuce, a carrot : I 
saw no one give her money. She returned no thanks, but mumbled 
continually to herself; and whatever she received she threw, as if by 
instinct, into the basket. The flower-girl gave her a rose-bud, making 
signs to her to smell it. She did not even look at it; but, still mum- 
bling, dropped it into the basket with the rest. 

When she had disappeared in the crowd, I inquired her history of 
an old potato-woman; and learned that she had lost her reason many 
years ago, through the ill-usage of her husband, who brought her to 
beggary, and then deserted her. “She lives all the week,” said the 
potato-woman, “on what she collects in the market: she begs mostly 
of us women; and the little we can spare we never refuse; for, as 
Monsieur will reflect, we know what hunger is, and we may all come 
to sorrow ourselves.” 

As she spoke, I observed near a fruit-stall, at a little distance, two 
women engaged in a more than usually animated dialogue. One was 
evidently the keeper of the stall, the other a customer; and the subject 
of their eager discussion was a large Apple. The stall-keeper, with 
innumerable nods and shrugs, and rapid vivacious utterance, was ex- 
plaining something about this Apple, which she turned round and 
round in one hand,pointing with the other, as if to an inscription on 
its surface. The customer, whom I judged to be a servant girl, was 
eagerly putting questions, and from time to time spread her hands in 
surprise and satisfaction. 

Not the graven Apple which engendered feud among the Gods— 
fruit from whose fatal seeds sprang Troy’s disastrous war; not Ata- 
lanta’s Apple; not the Apple which man ate, and fell; not the Apple 
which Newton saw—and spake eternal words; not one nor all of 
these illustrious Apples could have dilated, with wider wonder, the 
damsel’s eager eyes. 
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I approached and looked at the Apple, which was encircled with 
this inscription in brown indented letters : — 


“ Jesu MARIA PRIEZ POUR Nous BT NOS PECHEs.” 


Herein lay the mystery; and the fruit-woman’s animated explanation 
divulged how she had done it with a pin when the apple was yet 
young ; how the wounds, healing up, left brown scars; and how the 
letters and the fruit enlarged together —not without a certain crook- 
ing and contortion of the former. 

At length the servant girl, hesitating much, and fumbling long in 
her pocket—her eyes continually fixed upon the Apple—drew forth 
two sous, and bought it. 

While she was reading the inscription round and round, the old 
madwoman came up, still mumbling hideously ; and, stopping opposite 
the girl, stretched forth her basket for alms. 

The lass felt in her pocket, and shook her head. 

Still the madwoman mumbled; and still she held forth her basket. 

The girl looked at the mad woman ; then at the Apple —it was a 
long look ; then at the mad woman again ; hesitated; and then, sud- 
denly depositing the fruit in the basket, walked hastily away. 

* Catholic or protestant,” thought I with emotion, “the prayer 
that is written on that Apple will ascend, with all its faults, and not 
be rejected in Heaven !” 

Quitting the market, I entered the Hotel de Ville, and looked round 
the state apartment under the guidance of an old woman, who seemed 
impressed with a deep belief in its grandeur and gorgeousness, 
though it was in fact but a moderate-sized room, rather tawdrily fitted 
up. She was describing a great picture of the Siege of Calais with a 
vivacity which, like her phrases, seemed habitual, — a sort of enthu- 
siasm got by heart ; and I was paying great attention —less indeed 
to her description than to the curious psychological phenomenon of 
her half real, half routine earnestness ; when a grey-headed old man, 
with a bunch of keys in his hand, came in. 

‘‘ If Monsieur will take the trouble to ascend the tower,” said he, 
‘“‘ T will show him the clock-work and the chimes.” 

I followed him up a long narrow spiral staircase; and at length, 
creeping through a trap-door, found myself in the bowels of a turret 
clock; over which hung a set of bells, provided with hammers, on 
which the clock-work acted by wires. 

The old man contemplated the mechanism with complacency ; 
then looked at me, evidently to enjoy my astonishment and admir- 
ation. 

I was about to speak, when a detent flew back, and a whizzing 
sound took place among the wheels 





‘“‘ Hush !” cried the old man, pointing eagerly upward ; “listen !— 
the clock is going to strike ——in a moment you will hear the chimes 
— and see them at work !” 

The great bell thundered One! and the chimes began to limp 
through the melody of “ La pauvre Jeanne.” 

The old man stood, with closed eyes and lifted hand, beating time 
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with his foot to the measure ; and when it was ended he drew a long 
breath, and looked at me again. 

“ Capital!” said I, willing to humour his fancy. 

“ Ah!” said he, with a sigh, “if Monsieur could have heard them 
fifty years ago, when I was young! ‘Those were the days of music. 
Now one of the bells is dumb. But we all grow old.” 

I had indeed noticed several hideous gaps in the tune, occasioned 
by the recurring deficiency of a particular note. 

“ Which is the bell that is dumb ?” I inquired. 

He pointed it out ; and I perceived that the hammer, falling a little 
on one side, caught on a projecting iron, instead of striking the bell ; 
here lay all the mischief — hinc ille lachryme. 

Picking up a piece of string, I tied one end of it to the dislocated 
hammer, and the other to an adjacent beam. Having thus restored 
the hammer to its right position, I lifted it and let it fall. It struck 
full and true upon the bell, which yielded a sonorous tone — the 
first, perhaps, for half a century. 

The old man was incredulous of the cure, till the next chime rang 
out without halt or imperfection ; and then he fell into an ecstacy. 
The tears came into his eyes, and I thought he would have hugged 
me. 

‘So they chimed when I was a boy ”—cried he; “so they chimed 
the day that I was married — so they chimed the night that my little 
Pauline was born ——” 

The happy recollections seemed to crowd too fast upon him, and to 
choke his utterance...... 

* There is no such music!” he exclaimed at last, with a smile on 
his quivering lip. 

I looked with some pride on my handiwork —the bit of string that 
could thus not only heal the gaps of a disjointed melody, but stretch 
across the blank chasms of a life-time, and join the scattered music 
of an old man’s memory. 

A visit to the cathedral, a walk round the ramparts, and an ex- 
cursion on the pier, brought me to dinner-time. When it fell dark, I 
sallied forth to ascend the light-house, which stands on high ground 
in the centre of the town. A poor woman, living in the basement of 
the tower, sent her little boy to light me up the spiral staircase: at 
the top I found a narrow door; and, dismissing my guide, I knocked. 

“ Qui vive {” cried a voice within. 

“ Un Anglais,” I replied. 

The door opened, and an old man, erect and vigorous, with grizzled 
hair, admitted me. 

I found myself in a small round chamber ; nearly filled with wheel- 
work, supported on a great wooden stand. ‘The stand was hollow 
inside, and in the cavity was a narrow bed, immediately under the 
clank —clank —clank of the heavy pendulum. 

“Do you sleep in that noise?” said I. 

“TI couldn’t sleep out of it,” he replied. “It’s stopping for an 
instant would wake me from the deepest sleep. Aw reste, I sleep 
seldom.” 
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“ You have been a soldier?” said I. 

“1 am a soldier, Monsieur.” 

“You have seen a good deal of service probably ?” 

He went to the opposite side of the stand, on which were pasted a 
map of Europe, and a gaudily-coloured print of Napoleon. Holding 
a candle to the map, he set his broad thumb on Lombardy ; on Egypt ; 
on Germany; on the Peninsula; on Moscow — where he made a 
long pause: then, turning to the print, he planted the thumb full on 
Napoleon’s breast ; and looked at me with a grim smile. 

“You loved him?” said I. 

“ Parbleu!” he cried,—‘“ I would have died for him.” 

When he withdrew his thumb I observed that that central spot of 
the print was darkened and worn by its visits—as a shrine by 
pilgrim knees. 

*“‘ You like fighting ?” I inquired. 

“ Au contraire—je le déteste !” said he with emphasis. 

“If he were alive,” said I, pointing, “would you follow him to 
battle ?” 

“ A Venfer!” he exclaimed. 

“ And why, if you abhor fighting ?” 

‘“* Because it would be Napoleon !” 

*‘ But how came you to care so much for him, if you hate fighting ?” 

“ Mon dieu ! how do I know. I loved him the first day I saw him.” 

** When was that ?” 

‘We were drawn up for review. We were conscripts. We did 
not know the exercise. I was then sixteen. I trembled at the 
thought of fighting. He rode down the ranks. There was a smile 
on his face. As he passed he cried, Cowruge, mes enfans! soyez 
braves, et nous vous ferons bons soldats —vous autres aussi! That 
moment my heart changed. I felt eager to fight — to conquer. His 
smile was enough.” 

“And suppose there were a war between France and Eng- 
land ——.” 

“God forbid! ” he interposed. 

“ But if there were, should you still be eager to fight ?” 

“ Oh! non — non—non !” said he, shaking his head vehemently. 

“ What, not for the glory of France !” 

** France has glory enough,” said he. 

‘You a soldier and say so!” I rejoined, willing to try him to the 
utmost. ‘ Why the very newspaper editors in Paris, many of them, 
recommend war. They write with the greatest fire. In London 
there were even clergymen, who met the other day and spoke in 
favour of war. They spoke with remarkable spirit.” 

“They have not seen war,” said he; “Ihave. They have no old 
_wounds, aching like mine with the changes of the weather. They 
have never bivouaced on marshy ground —and lain raging with fever 
in an African hospital. They have never wiped from their faces the 
brains of a comrade. They have never heard the shrieks of a 
burning village. Croyez-mot, Monsieur, a soldier who has done his 
duty can never recommend war !” 
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There was a pause, during which I fancy his memory was busy 
with old times; for at intervals he shook his head. 

“Never!” repeated the man, with a sigh. 

“* And if he recommended it ?” said I, pointing to the print. 

“ (est différent !” said the soldier, quickly. And there was the 
grim smile again ! 

“ Eh bien!” said I, “ montons.” 

He pushed up a trap door; and by a ladder climbed into the cham- 
ber above; I following. 

It was a great lantern, glazed with thick plate glass. A vertical 
axis, rising in the middle, supported on transverse arms six lamps, 
with great burnished reflectors; which turned steadily round, com- 
pleting one revolution (he told me) in every minute and a half. 

The reflectors, concentrating the light, shed a misty luminous streak 
obliquely downward through the air, like a ray from behind a cloud. 
This ray moved slowly in a vast circle round the town; now searching 
along the ramparts; now lighting with a mysterious gleam the roofs 
of distant houses. And still, as it travelled, object after object leapt 
into sudden relief out of the void — as at a creative touch ; relapsing 
with equal suddenness to blank obscurity. One moment a sentinel 
was revealed —the next, a red chimney with its curling smoke — 
then a gleaming window —then a tree. Once in every revolution 
the quaint white cupola of the town-hall caught the full glare; and 
hung for a moment in the air, like a hideous distorted skull. But 
over the distant sea the light peered vainly out, swallowed up in 
darkness ere it reached the waves; like an eye baffled with infinity. 
And all the while I heard the great pendulum throbbing under my 
feet ; and the sea, at a distance, lapping on the beach; and the vague 
murmurs of the town, a hundred feet below me. 

Looking down, the streets showed, as bright intersecting lines on a 
dark mass beneath ; a great map drawn with phosphorus. As it grew 
later the bright lines faded; here and there the map was effaced : 
at last allwas dark. Only the great watchman, towering in the midst, 
still turned his prying lantern round, with calm unceasing vigilance. 

“ How many miles off can it be seen?” I inquired. 

“Ten leagues, Monsieur. Sometimes more.” 

“ And if one of the lights should chance to go out ?” 

“ Jamais! Impossible!” he cried, with a sort of consternation at 
the bare hypothesis. ‘“‘ Zenez, Monsieur,” said he, pointing to the 
ocean: “ yonder, where nothing can be seen, there are ships going 
by to every part of the world. If, to-night, one of my burners were 
out, within six months would come a letter— perhaps from India — 
perhaps from America — perhaps from some place I never heard of, 
saying, ‘Such a night, at such an hour, the light of Calais burned 
dim.’ Ah! Monsieur; sometimes, in the dark nights, in the stormy, 
weather, I look out to sea, and I feel as if the eyes of the whole world 
were looking at my light. Go out! burn dim! oh! jamais !” 

He put his short pipe in his mouth and smoked prodigiously. 

“With how much dignity,” thought. I, “can Enthusiasm invest 
even the meanest occupations ; and how constantly the human heart, 
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under every experiment of life, rises superior to its circumstances! 
What more monotonous drudgery can be conceived than this poor 
fellow’s existence ; pent in a narrow tower; burnishing his mirrors 
by day ; trimming his lamps by night? And yet, as he stands, with 
excited imagination, in the midnight conflict of the elements; feeling 
the eyes of the world upon him; holding himself responsible to all 
nations ; his function almost rises into the sublime — dilating to moral 
grandeur by the force of his own conceptions.” 

I rose early next morning, intending to start by the first boat to 
England. While they were preparing breakfast, I strolled through 
the court-yard of the hotel into the kitchen—a long room forming 
one side of the quadrangle. 

The walls blazed with rows of copper stew-pans, highly burnished ; 
ranging, in nice gradations of size, from comfortable elbow-room for a 
sheep to broil in, whole ; down to the guage you would select to do 
one fritter. Among these hung here and there vessels and implements 
of more contorted shape, and apocalyptic meaning; culinary alembics, 
probably, to distil the finer flavours ; “ portentous engines and strange 
gins” applied when deep and obstinate essences are to be tortured 
forth, for princely degustation. They filled me with respect for the 
chef de cuisine; a meagre, thoughtful man, clad in pure white from 
head to foot ; like to some antique hierarch surpliced for sacrificial rites. 
He, with daring hand, had set a-going seventeen simultaneous pans ; 
big doubtless with the fate of seventeen separate breakfasts. Among 
them his vigilant eye wandered up and down, active yet serene ; like 
Goéthe’s planet, “ without haste, without rest.” Some of the pans 
were simmering tenderly; some frizzled in a louder key; some 
rumbled under cover ; some, lidless, bubbled full in view. Each had 
its peculiar crises, and doubtful turning-points ; its special contin- 
gencies of failure and success. Yet all these complicated issues his 
clear mind kept apart, and severally fore-ruled. I noted with delight 
the nice discrimination of his artistic touches—so fine, yet so de- 
cisive. Into one pan he let fall a single drop from a cruet. Another 
he stirred with a spoon; frowned; and cast in three sorts of spice: 
One little one he tasted; and, with a smile, gently laid back the lid. 

The morning’s supplies of fruit, fish, and vegetables, were set forth 
on a table hard by. ‘These raw materials of his art he inspected with 
fastidious eyes, as a painter criticises the setting of his palette. At 
this table a girl, with a pan of water before her, stood peeling turnips. 
The dull rinds fell off before the crisp passage of the knife; leaving in 
her hands pure snowballs; which, as fast as they were done, she set 
swimming in the clear water. 

In a dish near the pan lay a heap of live shrimps; agitating their 
innumerable legs, and doubling up convulsively their speckled pellucid 
bodies: and among the shrimps was a little sole, about the bigness of 
the palm of your hand, which lay on its back and from time to time 
gave a vehement struggle. 

When the girl raised her head I recognised her as my market-ac- 
quaintance; the pretty flower-girl who gave the rosebud to the mad- 
woman. 
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I wondered to see Flora thus invading Pomona’s functions; and 
enquired how she, a flower-girl, came to be going astray after 
turnips ? 

“J am doing my cousin Josephine’s work,” she replied, laughing. 
“ Josephine is a servant here, and has to work very hard. My work, 
minding flowers, is easy. So, when Josephine wants a holiday, I come 
to take her place.” 

‘“* And the flowers, meanwhile?” said I. 

- Oh! they do very well without minding, for one day, 
plied. 

Just then the chef stirred a great bubbling pan of butter, and made 
it frizzle violently. 

At the same moment the little sole happened to have a convulsion, 
and flung himself half over the edge of the dish. His half-bent 
posture seemed particularly uncomfortable ; so I took him up, and 
laid him flat on the table. 

I was watching the little gasping creature, divided between pity 
for his misery, and admiration of the delicate pinkish hue that tinged 
his edges, when the flower-girl, espying it, cried with a laugh— 

“ Ah! le petit dréle! v’'la une bonne bouche! May I have it, 
Monsieur le chef ? 

The chef nodded assent; handed her his scissors; and pointed to 
the bubbling pan of butter. 

The girl took up the little fish; and, with the scissors, coolly. cut 
off its tail; then, while it struggled violently, she clipped the tinted 
edges all round; and lastly, laying it on the table, she set her finger 
and thumb on its head and tail, and with a knife made two deep cuts 
across its spine. She then dropped it, still alive, into the boiling 
butter. 

I stood aghast, gazing at her in horror. 

She groped in the pan with a fork ; and in a few moments brought it 
out on the prongs — crisp, rigid, curved —as its last agony had left it. 

She took the little stiff corpse in her hand, and ate it; the pink fins 
still strewn upon the table. 

The girl looked at me, with a smile, after she had munched her prey. 
Ugh! ’twas a repulsive, stony gaze,—-a ghoulish smile; recalling 
the hideous apparition of the shuddering, mutilated fish. 

So might the beautiful sorceress —the “fair girl” that “sang so 
sweetly to him in the dance” have looked at Faust, when 


” she re- 


«“ A red mouse in the middle of her singing 
Sprang from her mouth!” 


So might have leered that other mocking enchantress, who made 
Pan to tune his lamentable pipe — 


“‘ Singing how down the Vale of Menalus 
He pursued a maiden, and clasped a reed!” 


But, “ Gods and men, we are all deluded thus!”— happy, if never 
awakened from deeper dreams, by ruder disenchantments ! 
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THE STREETS OF PARIS. 


In these days of universal steam-travelling, when time, space, and 
fatigue are all but annihilated, and when each week witnesses the 
arrival of hundreds of English in the French capital, it appears almost 
paradoxical to assert that few Englishmen really see or know Paris. 
Such, nevertheless, is the case, and in the sense in which we mean it, 
the majority of Parisians might perhaps be included in the same cate- 
gory. We are perfectly aware that natives of Great Britain do daily 
go by railway to the coast, thence by steamboat to Boulogne or Havre, 
whence they proceed to Paris, and abide in the latter place for a 
greater or less space of time. ‘They become rapidly acquainted with 
the Boulevards, the Tuileries, and the district adjacent to the street 
and faubourg St. Honoré ; Véry and the Fréres Provencaux draw them 
to the Palais Royal, which, in its present declining state, has little 
else attractive ; the theatre-going doubtless visit the score or more 
theatres that the play-loving Parisians support —a slight contrast, 
by the by, to the often empty benches of our own similar establish- 
ments. Nay, we have been assured that a considerable proportion of 
the aforesaid English do actually go through the laborious operation 
of visiting the picture-galleries, parades of troops, public exhibitions and 
sights of all kinds, of which Galignani’s newspaper each morning pre- 
sents them with a list, of a length that would induce one to believe 
the undertaking impracticable in any day not consisting of more than 
the usual number of hours. But amongst all the sight-seers and 
curiosity-hunters who, as the French firmly believe, escape from their 
own foggy shores to eat a well-cooked dinner and enjoy a little sun- 
shine in the pleasant land of France, not one in a thousand sees Paris, 
in the full extent of the term— Paris ancient as well as modern, Paris 
the historical, romantic, and legendary, the poetical and picturesque. 
We can call to mind no city in Europe which offers so large a field 
of research and interest to the antiquarian, the historian, and the 
lover of old traditions and records of times past, as the French me- 
tropolis. Without referring to the many extraordinary events of 
which it has been the centre and often the scene during the last sixty 
years, we have only to glance through a volume of French history, or 
to recall such names as Richelieu, Mazarine, Medici, Guise, Main- 
tenon, Sevigné, De Rochefoucauld, and hundreds of others, equally 
remarkable, who have played their parts upon the stage of Parisian 
political, social, and literary life, to feel the strongest interest in the 
associations they have left behind them as connected with the houses 
and streets of that city. A history of the localities in Paris that have 


been the scene of remarkable events, the residences of persons illus- 
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trious by their talents and virtues, or notorious for their crimes and 
vices, could not fail to be highly interesting. A work of this nature 
has been recently published, the result of the research and talent of a 
cyclus of authors, most of them honourably known in the ranks of 
French literature. Jules Janin, the brilliant critic, Jacob the Biblio- 
phile, Messieurs Guinot, Berthet, Etienne Arago, and a crowd of 
other writers, have contributed'to the work, which is illustrated with 
engravings and vignettes by several clever French artists. The 
usual inconveniences of literary collaboration have been easily avoided 
in this instance ; each of the authors having selected the street or 
building, the history of which he was, from taste or the nature of his 
pursuits, most competent to give. Thus Lacroix, the bibliophilist 
and antiquarian, contributes a chapter of much interest and research 
concerning that ancient part of Paris called the Cité, the scene of the 
earlier portion of Eugéne Sue’s grotesquely horrible, but yet clever 
book, the Mystéres de Paris. Marco de St. Hilaire, an ex-page of 
Napoleon, and who has published several volumes relating to the 
public and private life of his former master, gives the history of the 
Rue de la Paix and Place Vendome, in which, apropos of the Co- 
lonne de la Grande Armée he introduces sundry anecdotes of Buo- 
naparte. Some of the modern streets which, in spite of their want of 
antiquity, have been deemed worthy of a chapter, have received 
much piquant interest from the details and characteristic matter in- 
troduced by the feuilletonistes who have described them. All, in 
short, seem to have exerted themselves to produce a worthy chronicle 
of the city which Frenchmen are fond of calling the metropolis of the 
world. We must in justice admit, that they have been to a consi- 
derable extent successful. 

After an amusing preface by the editor entitled A‘ travers les Rues, 
the first chapter of the chronicles before us is devoted to the Hotel 
de Ville or town hall, and the square that surrounds it, and has been 
the invariable resort of the multitude on occasions of tumult or insur- 
rection. ‘The present building dates only from the sixteenth century, 
and large additions having from time to time been made to it, its 
architecture is irregular, and characteristic of no particular period. 
Long before its erection, however, the building previously used as 
Maison de Ville, or de la Prevété as it was called, had assumed the 
character of a popular rendezvous. So far back as 1380, under the 
reign of Charles the Sixth, two hundred of the most notable citizens 
of Paris assembled there to frame their remonstrance against the 
exactions and violence of the king’s relatives. The following year 
the heavy taxes extorted from the Parisians roused them to revolt, 
and the cry was raised “To the Hotel de Ville!” The doors of the 
building were burst open, and a quantity of leaden mallets, used at 
that period as arms, and which had been placed there in store, fell 
into the power of the populace, who dispersed in all directions, de- 
stroying and pillaging whatever they found that in any way apper- 
tained to royalty. A small tower at one of the angles of the square 
still exists, against which, a man clothed in a long black robe, with a 
hood pulled over his face, struck three furious blows with a mallet, 
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as a signal of departure and violence to the insurgents. This was 
the famous revolt of the Maillotins. 

Three centuries passed away. On the second of July 1682, the 
people of Paris were again assembled on the square of the Hotel de 
Ville, discussing the quarrels between the court and the parliament, 
and the probable result of the battle which the two great captains of 
the age, Condé and Turenne, were then disputing at the very gates 
of Paris. The two generals had shown equal skill and valour, and 
the victory had remained for a long time undecided, but at last the 
arrival of the Marquis de la Ferté, to reinforce Turenne, was about 
to turn the scale. ‘The Parisians, who felt their interests and privi- 
leges in no way implicated in the struggle, showed on this occasion, 
as during the whole period of what were called the wars of the Fronde, 
a complete indifference to the result, and unwillingness to take any 
part in the fray. A woman at last succeeded in conquering this 
apathy. Mademoiselle de Montpensier, by an ardent and energetic 
harangue, roused the people from its inaction ; the gates of Paris were 
thrown open to Condé and his troops, and the fight spread over the 
faubourg St. Antoine, while the cannon of the Bastille, directed by 
Mademoiselle herself, thundered against the royal army. By the aid 
of the populace the glory of the Grand Condé was saved from a 
blemish. After the battle the Parisians again thronged to the Hotel 
de Ville, the outside of which was long blackened by the bonfires 
they lit around it in honour of their victory. 

The same square which witnessed these and many other more 
recent popular tumults, deliberations, and rejoicings, was also for a 
long time the scene of public executions. It was there that the cele- 
brated poisoner, the Marchioness of Brinvilliers, was decapitated, and 
her body afterwards burnt, an execution which furnished Madame de 
Sevigné with a text for one of her gayest and most lively letters. 
Thomas de Mahi, Marquis de Favras, surnamed “ The Last of the 
Marquises,” was hung there in 1790. On the strength of an anony- 
mous accusation made by an Italian named Turcatti, he was found 
guilty of a project of counter-revolution, but died protesting his inno- 
cence, and steadfastly refusing to betray the names of his accomplices. 
The most horrible execution that ever occurred in modern times, or 
perhaps at any period of the world’s history, also took place within 
the last ninety years, upon this same Place de Gréve. It was that of 
Robert Francis Damiens, who attempted to assassinate Louis the 
Fifteenth, and who was torn asunder by horses after undergoing a 
series of tortures unparalleled in the annals of civilised nations, and 
which were witnessed, to their shame be it spoken, by a bejewelled 
and embroidered assemblage of ladies and courtiers. ‘The details are 
too horrible to be. read or written, and had been better omitted by the 
chronicler. Notwithstanding their atrocity, however, we are informed 
that on the evening of the execution a young duchess made herself 
particularly reniarked in the court circle by the grace and exactness 
with which she related every particular of the horrible scene she had 
that morning witnessed. The observation of another of these dames, 
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French history, we can scarcely believe to have been made, although 
we are assured of its authenticity. “ Pauvres bétes!” said she, as 
she saw the horses straining to tear asunder the limbs of the agonised 
wretch. “ Pauvres bétes, comme elles se donnent du mal !” 

To turn to more agreeable subjects. As we have already men- 
tioned, our chroniclers have not limited themselves to the description 
of the more ancient quarters of Paris, neither, although serious enough 
in many places, do they omit any matter of a light nature likely to 
entertain their readers, and which they can introduce without depart- 
ing from their original plan. ‘They pass very agreeably from grave 
to gay, from lively to severe ; from subjects more especially interesting 
to the historian and the antiquary, to others which will find a ready 
acceptance at the hands of persons preferring a lighter description of 
literature. As a specimen of this kind of transition, we will give 
some extracts from a pleasant chapter written by one of the witty 
editors of the Paris Charivari. The Rue Lepelletier in which the 
French opera-house is situated, and which dates its existence only 
from the year 1786, has found an able and amusing historian in M. 
Albert Cler. 


The opera at Paris on its first establishment was given in the 
large library of the Hotel de Nevers, then inhabited by Cardinal 
Mazarine. Thence it was transferred to a hall in the Tuileries, and 
at last, after having several times changed its quarters, it fixed itself 
in a magnificent opera-house in the Rue Richelieu, built by Made- 
moiselle Montansier, the directress of the Versailles theatre, bought 
by the revolutionary government, and opened on the 15th of July 
1794. This lasted six and twenty years, until in 1820 the Duke de 
Berri was stabbed coming out of this theatre, where he had been to 
see the ballet of the Carnival of Venice. The government then pulled 
down the building and erected a monument in its place, which since 
the revolution of July has in its turn disappeared and been replaced 
by an open square and a fountain. The opera was removed to the 
Rue Lepelletier, temporarily, it was said at the time, but after a lapse 
of three and twenty years the opera-house, meant to be temporary, is 
still in use. On the other hand a good many things meant to be per- 
manent have disappeared. 

The theatre in the Rue Lepelletier was built under the direction of 
a Monsieur Debray, and has been the object of much criticism, on 
account of its very ordinary external appearance. When it was first 
built, if a stranger asked the way to the opera-house, the sarcastic 
answer used to be “ Rue Lepelletier, second door on the right.” 

The invention of tae style of musical drama known as the opera is 
attributed to two Florentines, the poet Ottavio Rinucci and the Cava- 
liere Giacomo Corsi, a musician of great talent. Towards the com- 
mencement of the sixteenth century these persons got up a lyrical 
piece entitled the Loves of Apollo and Circe, which was performed 
with immense success before the Grand Duke of Tuscany. Cardinal 
Mazarine was the first who introduced the opera into France, but 
with Italian words, music, and singers. After a time the Abbé Perrin 
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ventured to write a French libretto. He began by a pastoral in five 
acts, which was played in 1659 at the Hotel de Nevers. ‘The music 
was by Gambert, organist of the church of St. Honoré, and musician 
to the queen-mother. Ten years later the Abbé Perrin obtained 
letters patent “permitting him to establish academies of music at 
Paris, and in other towns of the kingdom, for the purpose of public 
singing with theatrical representations, as practised in Italy, Germany, 
and England.” The first musicians and singers of the Grand Opera 
were taken from the cathedral churches, principally from Languedoc. 
It is odd enough that the opera-house, which has since been so often 
denounced as a place of profanity and perdition, should have been in- 
augurated by an abbé and choristers. 

From Perrin the privilege was transferred to the celebrated Lully, 
who, assisted by the poet Quinault, soon brought the opera to a high 
pitch of splendour and prosperity. The letters of licence given to the 
new manager by Louis XIV. are curious and characteristic of the 
times. By them Lully is permitted “ to establish in the good city of 
Paris a royal academy of music, there to perform musical pieces with 
French or foreign words, even those which have been performed before 
ourselves, forbidding all persons of what quality soever, not excepting 
the officers of our court, to witness them without paying. And for- 
asmuch as we choose this academy to be upon the footing of those of 
Italy, where gentlemen do sing publicly without derogation, it pleases 
us, and we will, that all gentlemen or damoiselles who shall sing in 
the said pieces and representations of our royal academy, shall do so 
without thereby losing aught of their nobility and privileges.” 

Lully, it would appear, was of a most brutal and violent character. 
On one occasion the first female singer having declared her inability 
to support a part in an operaof the manager’s composition, on account 
of her being enceinte, Lully gave her kick which nearly caused her 
death. At the rehearsals, if any unlucky denizen of the orchestra 
brought out a false note or committed a blunder, Lully would rush 
furiously at him, and commence his reproof by breaking his violin upon 
the head of the offending musician. After fifteen years’ managership 
this passionate personage died, leaving behind him the enormous sum 
(for those times) of six hundred and thirty thousand livres. His suc- 
cessors were far from being so fortunate. From 1687 to 1830 not a 
manager but lost money or became bankrupt by the speculation. 

We have already mentioned, that by virtue of an express clause of 
the charter granted by Louis XIV. to the opera, the gentilhommes 
and demoiselles who sang there lost nothing of their rank or dignity. 
What is less generally known, however, is that the actors and actresses 
at this theatre also enjoy a spiritual immunity, that is to say, an ex- 
emption from the excommunication in which all other classes of 
comedians are included. 

The decree of Louis le Grand, that no persons, whatever their rank 
or station, should enter the opera-house without paying, has gradually 
become obsolete. A vast number of persons attached to the court, the 
ministers, the prefect of the Seine, the prefect of police, and a crowd 
of place-holders of various classes, use or abuse of their official position 
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to exact a free admission to the theatres royal. Another example of 
the calculating and economical spirit of the age is to be found in the 
fact that many wealthy persons who have boxes by the year sell the 
tickets when they do not make use of them. How would the Riche- 
lieus and Lauzuns of times gone by be astonished, if they could rise 
from their graves, and behold their successors, the beau monde of the 
nineteenth century, condescending to traffic in opera-boxes. Decidedly 
our modern aristocracy is too tenacious of its titles of nobility, in other 
words, of its bank notes and louis d’ors. 

The foyer, or saloon of the opera, which is much resorted to be- 
tween the acts by the frequenters of that theatre, is the place where 
all the gossip and ondits of Paris are said to circulate. Certain news- 
papers are in the habit of devising some particular source from which 
they profess to get the news they publish. ‘“ The best informed 
circles,” and “ a certain political drawing-room,” having become rather 
stale, they have taken to introducing as a variety the foyer de l’opera, 
and now a favourite commencement for a leading article is, “ Yes- 
terday there was much conversation in the foyer de l’opera concern- 
ing .” In consequence of this many worthy but simple people 
fancy the foyer de l’opera to be a sort of political forum. When, how- 
ever, in hopes of overhearing some important secret, they lend an 
attentive ear to the conversation passing around them, how grievously 
are they disappointed on hearing such desultory chat as, “ Pretty well 
I thank you; how are you? I did not see Madame Glandureau in her 
box to-night. It’s very cold. Very warm. Duprez in capital voice, 
&c. &c. The foyer de lopera is one of the popular errors of the 
day.” 





Monsieur Cler gives a copy of a document which is highly curious, 
as showing the difference that a hundred and thirty years have made 
in the rate of payment of singers and dancers. It is dated the 11th 
of January 1713, and headed, “ List of the number of persons, both 
men and women, of which the king (Louis XIV.) wills and enacts that 
the Royal Academy of Music shall always be composed, without any 
possibility of diminution or increase.” The list of actors and actresses, 
and their rates of payment, follow. The first tenor, bass, and female 
singer, had each fifteen hundred livres, about sixty pounds, a year. 
The two first dancers a thousand livres each. Those of less merit and 
importance were paid in a decreasing proportion. The orchestra con- 
sisted of forty-six musicians, paid from four to six hundred livres each. 
Only two machinists were allowed. From this document it appears, 
that in 1713 the whole establishment of the opera, including every one 
employed in any possible way, amounted to one hundred and twenty- 
six persons, costing altogether 67,050 livres a year, or about two thirds 
of what is now given to a first-rate singer. In these days of the- 
atrical extravagance, when even second and third-rate comedians con- 
sider their carrivge and horses, their groom and valet, as amongst the 
actual necessaries of life, such a moderate system of expenditure for 
the support of an opera is rather startling. What would the Duprez 
and Rubinis, the Grisis and Elslers have said to it 7 
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Between the streets of St. Denis and St. Martin, in the commercial 
quarter of Paris, runs a lane consisting of about ninety houses, and 
known by the name of the Rue Quincampoix, a name derived, it is 
said, from a Breton family of Klinquampoix, to which the ground 
formerly belonged. ‘This dirty and insignificant street, into which, 
owing to its narrowness and the height of its houses, the sun seldom 
or never penetrates, is nevertheless remarkable as the scene of opera- 
tions of the Parisians during one of the most extraordinary fits of 
madness with which they were ever seized. It was in this street that 
the prince of impostors and charlatans, John Law, fixed his head- 
quarters during the years 1718 and 1719; and within its narrow 
limits was the ruin of thousands of families consummated. 

John Law, of Lauriston, was a tall and handsome man, remarkably 
graceful and active; skilled in all sorts of exercises, and a particularly 
good tennis-player, which game was then much in vogue; a skilful 
and successful gambler, and a great favourite with the fair sex. A 
duel, in which he killed his adversary, caused him to be thrown into 
prison ; he made his escape, left England, and went to Paris. There, 
at the house of a courtezan named La Duclos, he became acquainted 
with the young Duke of Orleans, with whom he formed an intimacy, 
the result of which was the extraordinary system which for the time 
ruined half France. Without giving an account of the nature of the 
Mississippi speculation, already so well known, we will record a few 
anecdotes of the time, showing the extraordinary pitch to which the 
public infatuation was carried. It is the Rue Quincampoix, and not 
Law’s system, of which we are writing the history. 

At the time we speak of, the possession of the smallest closet or 
garret in that privileged street was sought after with the utmost 
avidity; every apartment was divided and subdivided into little 
offices, which were rented at exorbitant prices to the speculators. 
The cellars were perfect labyrinths of rooms; and even on the roofs 
small wooden houses, scarce bigger than sentry-boxes, had been 
erected. Each house resembled a bee-hive ; the same hum, the same 
busy bustle, the same swarm of inhabitants. A dwelling, of which 
the usual rent was six hundred livres, then produced a hundred thou- 
sand. But it was in the street itself that the speculators swarmed, 
and that the greater portion of the business was transacted. The 
rage of speculation had infected all ranks, ages, and sexes. Jansenists 
and Molinists, noblemen, women of title, magistrates, swindlers, lac- 
queys, courtiers, conversed with and elbowed one another without 
regard to their respective stations. The strangest medley of passions 
and emotions, — fear, hope, joy, disappointment, and greed of gain 
were there. ‘The want of room, and of places convenient for writing, 
was so great, that several persons gained large sums by hiring out 
their shoulders as desks. A very broad-shouldered grenadier, and a 
humpbacked man, are particularly mentioned as having made fortunes 
in that way. A eobbler, whose wooden shed was supported against the 
garden wall of the banker Tourton, gained two hundred livres a day 
by letting his bench to the ladies who came to witness this extraordi- 
nary scene. All sorts of stratagems were put in practice to produce 
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a rise and fall in the price of the shares, and the fluctuations were so 
rapid and enormous, that the brokers who received shares for sale 
often had time, by keeping them only one day, to make enormous 
profits. One of these men being charged to sell a certain number 
disappeared for two days. It was supposed he had absconded ; but 
on the third day he came to pay the value of the shares. Meanwhile, 
thanks to the variations of the market,- he had had time to earn a 
million of livres for himself. A million a day was no uncommon 
profit for one person to make: it is not surprising, therefore, that 
servants became on a sudden as rich as their masters. ‘There was a 
story told of a valet who was driving in his carriage on a wet day, 
when, seeing his master on foot, he stopped the coach and offered him 
a seat. 

It was towards the middle of 1718 that the system began to 
flourish ; December 1719 was the period when the infatuation was 
at its greatest height. The five hundred livre shares had risen to 
eighteen and twenty thousand livres, or thirty-six to forty times their 
original price. The Mississippians, as those who had become enriched 
by the system were called, now began to give themselves up to all 
kinds of riot and extravagance. ‘The shops in the Rue St. Honoré, 
filled usually with the richest stuffs, were exhausted of their merchan- 
dize ; cloth of gold was become exceedingly rare, and might be seen 
worn in the streets by persons of all classes. Everything had ‘risen 
in value: a nobleman and a Mississippian were one day disputing a 
partridge in a shop, and ended by trying to outbid each other. The 
Mississippian bought it for two hundred livres. 

The morals of the people suffered greatly during this period of 
insanity, for such it may be called. The sudden facility given to all 
classes to enrich themselves without that degree of exertion or labour 
which renders men worthy of possessing wealth, and moderate in 
enjoying it, gave rise to excessive ambition, and to a dangerous taste 
for luxury. <A large proportion of the newly enriched were coarse- 
minded uneducated people, incapable of refined enjoyments, and given 
up to sensuality. Luxury and bad taste walked hand in hand through 
the gaudy saloons of their newly acquired mansions. Their furniture 
was overloaded with gold, silver, and precious stones; they had bar- 
rels full of perfumes, fountains of scented water, gave incredible 
sums for rare and monstrous fish and fruits from the most distant 
quarters of the globe, bought extraordinary automatons, and in- 
dulged in every respect in the most expensive and dissolute habits. 

Such a state of things could not long subsist; the richer among the 
Mississippians began at last to wish to realise their piles of paper, and 
then began the decline of the system. It was at this period that a number 
of debauched young noblemen, who had failed in their speculations, 
‘formed a plan for enriching themselves by attacking the speculators in 
the Rue Quincampoix, sword in hand, and carrying off their portfolios. 
A crime, however, that was committed before the plot was ripe, pre- 
vented the latter from being put into execution. 


(To be continued.) 





